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HISTORY OF THE STAGE. 


THE FRENCH STAGE. 


[Continued from page 10.] 


V OLTAIRE marks it as a singular concurrence that the tragedy 
and the opera of France owe their existence each to a cardinal: 
“ Corneille,” says he, “ served an apprenticeship under Richelieu, 
“ with other authors who worked as amanuensises at those dra- 
“ matic plans which were invented by the cardinal, and in which 
“ he introduced some very bad lines. Cardinal Mazarine was the 
“ first who introduced operas, which was a bungling business 
“ however—a circumstance the more extraordinary, as that mi- 
“ nister did not write any part of them. 

“In 1767 a troop of Italian singers and decorators, together 
‘“‘ with an orchestra, arrived from Italy. In the Louvre they per- 
“ formed the tragedy of Orrnevs, in Italian verse, set to music. 
“ The performance set all Paris asleep. Very few understood 
“ Italian; fewer had a taste for music; and every body hated the 
“ cardinal. The piece was hissed, the cardinal ridiculed, and the 
“ French grew outrageous against a man who had presumed tod 
“ use an endeayour to please them. 
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“ In the beginning of the sixteenth century, however, they had 
“ ballets in France; and in these ballets some vocal music, relieved 
“ by choruses, which indeed were little more than the plain 
“ Gregorian chaunt. Nay, there are accounts of sirens, who sang 
“ at the wedding of the Duc de Joycose so early as the year 1582; 
* but I am afraid they were strange sirens. 

“ Cardinal Mazarine was so little discouraged at the bad success 
“of his Italian opera that, as soon as he came into full power, he 
“ sent again for a troop from his own country, who performed Le 
“ Nozze de Peleo et de Thetide, in three acts; and, to make all 
“ sure, Lewis the Fourteenth danced at this wedding. The French 
“ were charmed to see their youthful king, of a figure at once 
“ graceful and lovely, after he had been hunted from his capital, 
dancing as if nothing had happened. 

«“ Although the cardinal and his Italians pleased as little on re- 
“ petition as at first, Mazarine still persisted. He sent for signor 
“€ Cavalli, who brought out in the gallery of the Louvre the opera 
“ of Xerxes, in five acts; but unfortunately the French fell asleep 
“ faster than ever; and all the consolation left them was, that they 
“ should be relieved by the death of the cardinal, who indeed 
‘‘ drew on himself a thousand ridiculous sarcasms, and gave occa- 
‘¢ sion to almost as much satire after his death as had been levelled 
“ at him during his life. 

‘The French had some taste for the opera; but they were deter- 
“‘ mined that it should be in their own language, and performed by 
“ their own countrymen. The latter, however, was pretty difficult: 
“ for there was but one passable violin in Paris. However, in 1659, 
“a certain abbe Perrin, who took it in his head he could write 
“ poetry, and one Cambert, leader of the queen’s twelve fidlers, 
“ who were called “ the music of France,” produced a tiresome 
* pastoral, which however stole the palm from /’Hercole and Le 
“ Nozze de Peleo. 

“ In 1669, the same Perrin and the same Cambert associated 
* themselves with the marquis de SourDEAau, a great mechanist, 
“ not absolutely mad, but little short of it, for he ruined himself in 
“ the enterprise. 

“ Their first opera was Pomona, in which they introduced a 
great deal about apples and artichokes. After this they represent- 
“ed the Pains and Pleasures of Love; and at length Lully, who 
‘now became superintendent of the king’s music, repaired the 
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“ tennis-court, which had ruined the marquis de Sourdeau. The 
“‘ abbe Perrin, who did not choose to be ruined, consoled himself 
“with writing elegies and sonnets, and translating the Aneid of 
“ Virgil into what he called heroic verse. As to Cambert, he left 
“ France in dudgeon, and went to perform his detestable music 
‘among the English, who thought it excellent. 

“ Lully, in conjunction with Quinault, brought out Fetes de 
“ Amour et de Bacchus; but neither the words nor the music were 
*‘ worthy of the reputation the piece acquired. Connoisseurs, how- 
“ ever, vastly admired a translation of that charming ode of Horace, 
“ Donec gratus eram tibi, which is, to own the truth, finely render- 
‘‘ed into French; but the music is extremely dud/. There were 
‘‘ buffooneries in plenty in these operas, and indeed they were full 
“ of harlequinades; and Quinault, to his shame, did not disdain, as 
“a man of genius ought, to lend his helping hand to these puerili- 
“‘ ties: yet in those very operas, part of which were a reproach to 
“ him, there were many choice and beautiful passages. 

“ As for Lully, he knew pretty well how to accommodate his 
“ music to the French language; and, as he was a pleasant com- 
‘‘ panion, very debauched, and an excellent flatterer, and, in conse- 
“‘ quence, admired by the great, he found no difficulty in carrying 
“away all the applause from Quinault, who was a very contrary 
“ character, being naturally modest, diffident, and unassuming. 
“‘ Lully made the world believe that Quinault was his amanuensis, 
“ for that all the ideas were his, and that Quinault only clothed 
“ them in better French than he could; in fact, that but for him 
“ this admirable poet would have been known by nothing but the 
“ satires of Boileau: and thus Quinault, with all his merit, became 
“ the prey of a malicious satirist and an impudent musician. 

“ Thus the beauties, whether simple, delicate, or grand, which 
‘were scattered through 4ttis and his other pieces, and which 
“ ought to have established the reputation of Quinault, procured 
“ no credit for any one but Lully, who was considered as another 
* Apollo.” 

Such was the commencement of the opera, as it is described by 
Voltaire, with his accustomed force, natvete, and acumen. The 
works of this captivating writer are in all things to be taken cum 
grano salis, as the saying is; for he viewed every thing that became 
the subject of his contemplation in so ludicrous an aspect, and in 
some way or other contrived, either from pride or ill nature, so to 
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undervalue it, that his representations—though perhaps not entirely 
destitute of foundation in truth—are commonly different from the 
opinions of the world in general on the same topic. Like Hamlet, 
though on much less laudable grounds, he was nothing if not criti- 
cal; and it may be added, that he was seldom critical without 
appearing illnatured. Satire was so intimately mixed up with 
his composition, that it may be doubted whether his most serious 
orisons were not occasionally tinctured with it. Yet in what he 
says of the opera of Mazarine, and of the impudent and presump- 
tuous Lully, there is not an atom overdone. Of the opera, its 
greatest, indeed only praise is, that it gave the French stage prece- 
dence in decoration, and conferred upon it the credit, such as it is, 
of having been for a century and a half a model for scenery, 
machinery, harlequinades, irrational pomp, posturing, fiddling and 
capering to the rest of the world. From that period pageantry and 
nonsense usurped the rights of the drama, and shared with tragedy 
its influence over the taste of Europe, till at last it entirely cor- 
rupted it. 

But fore’d, at length, her ancient reign to quit, 

She saw great Faustus lay the ghost of wit; 

Exulting Folly hail’d the joyous day, 

And pantomime and song confirm’d her sway.* 


Quinault, though severely satirized by Boileau, who probably 
levelled his wit more at the opera than the poet, and rather meant 
to discountenance the former than to deny the talents of the latter, 
certainly possessed a poetical genius far above mediocrity, and 
has been praised by a variety of accomplished critics. Voltaire, 
who cannot be suspected of dealing too liberally in panegyric, 
has observed, that “ artless and inimitable strokes of nature 
“ frequently appear with interesting charms in the compositions of 
“ Quinault.” 

Lully, an Italian exotic, was early transplanted to the rankest 
hotbed of vanity and sensuality existing at that time in Europe. At 
the age of ten years he was made a page to Madame de Montpen- 
sier, niece to Lewis the Fourteenth; from which place he was 
removed, and made an under-scullion in the kitchen. He was, 
however, so distinguished for a genius and natural tendency to 
music that he received instructions from a master so successfully 


* Doctor Johnson’s prologue on the opening of the theatre royal Drury- 
lane, in 1747. 
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and became such a proficient on the violin that he was recom- 
mended to royal notice, and soon after made by the king superin- 
tendent of his music. On the recovery of Lewis from a dangerous 
indisposition, Lully composed a Te Deum which proved fatal to 
him: for during the performance of it, in his enthusiasm of beating 
time, he struck his toe with such unlucky energy against some- 
thing that lay in his way, that it produced a gangrene which 
terminated in his death—To Lully, however, the French owe the 
perfection (whatever its degree may be) to which their music has 
been brought. 

Voltaire’s sneer at the bad taste for music in England if par- 
tially applied, was perhaps not altogether unfounded: for Caméder?, 
completely eclipsed by Lully, left France and passed over to 


England, in 1662, where Charles the Second made him master of 


his band; and in 1682 Purcer Lt, the great British musician, im- 
mortalized by his own compositions and the praise of Dryden, 


remarked that “ it was time for the English to loathe the levity of 


“ their neighbours;” speaking generally, however, the sarcasm was 
unjust, illnatured, and untrue, as every musician even of moderate 
knowledge and taste will testify, who considers that GipBons 
flourished in England long before that time, and that Biow had 
lived and died before Voltaire uttered that sneer. Of Gibbons it is 
conceded, that his compositions were far superior to all those 
of his age; and Biow was in his time little less celebrated. 

Of Lully’s arrogance several curious instances are transmitted 
to us. Those are of so rank a kind that they could scarcely be 
believed if they were not fully authenticated —Quinault having 
composed some scenes of the opera of Phaeton submitted them to 
the academy, who gave an opinion upon them, in conformity to 
which they were altered by the author, and on reviewing them in 
their corrected state approved of them and acquiesced in the alte- 
rations: Lully however, believing himself superior to both the poet 
and academy, and inflated with vanity, took upon himself to correct 
the piece, and even to forbid any appeal from his alterations, though 
they extended to one full half of the work. When Thomas Cor- 
neille wrote his Bellerofhon, Lully worried him almost to death, 
and carried his preposterous intrusion so far that that respectable 
poet had several times an intention of abandoning the piece alto- 
gether; and when with difficulty persuaded to continue his labour, 
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was unable to accomplish it without gratifying the presumptuous 
intruder with an addition of about two thousand unnecessary lines. 

Had the great Corneille stood firm to his post with the spirit and 
perseverance becoming a man of genius, at that crisis when the 
wayward projects of Mazarine were struggling to lower the public 
taste to a relish for the stupid vulgar nonsense of the opera—had he 
even remained neuter, and left the vile innovation to make its own 
way unassisted, tragedy would have maintained its station, and 
common sense and classical taste would have none of those morti- 
fications to encounter which they now so constantly experience 
from that insane and unnatural exhibition, opera; and that disgust- 
ing, loathsome outrage upon nature and reason, pantomime. 

It is a painful task to mark the degradation of genius and merit: 
yet it is one which cannot be at all times, with propriety, declined. 
We have already observed,* that Corneille, exiled by the puppet- 
show mummery of the opera, had, to his great loss, retired from 
the stage; but that at the end of three years, yielding to mistaken 
prudential motives, he condescended to lay his honourable ambi- 
tion at the feet of contemptible expediency, and to prostitute his 
astonishing talents in giving support and grace and currency to an 
innovation which he, in his heart, despised and execrated; that he 
composed for the purpose his 4ndromache, and that, to their tem- 
porary satisfaction and eternal shame, the people of France saw 
their greatest dramatic poet,—that poet who was and ever since 
has been the principal luminary of their stage,—dancing in, as 
partner and fellow candidate for applause, with the scene painters, 
mechanists and carpenters of the playhouse. 

The historian, from whom we collect these facts, seems to have 
been so disgusted with the subject, that he could not enter with the 
minuteness which it perhaps deserves, into the description of all 
the particulars of the puppet-show set off, in the Andromache, by 
the brilliant talents of Pierre Corneilie. He, however, states that 
the principal object of admiration was a real, living Pegasus, slung 
in so peculiar a way that he sprang into the air and seemed lost in 
the clouds. It seems that the poor horse which was used for the 
purpose, was kept without food till he was almost starved into 
madness with hunger, and in that condition was fastened in the 


* See page 338, Volume ITI. 
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flies to accord with pulleys so constructed that, by a counterpoise, his 
own weight would carry him to the other side of the stage. When 
it was the proper time for master Pegasus to make his appearance, 
a man on the opposite side, so concealed as not to be seen by the 
audience, held outa sieve of oats to the eager eyes and keen nostrils 
of the famished animal; stimulated by which tempting sight, the 
creature pawed and curveted and neighed most vehemently. When 
by these means the poor brute had attracted the attention and ap- 
plause of the audience for a sufficient length of time, the rope by 
which he was restrained was suddenly let loose, and, with a sudden 
plunge, he leaped into the air, through which he was conveyed, in 
a state of suspension, to the clouds which shut him from the sight 
and left the imagination of the audience at liberty to follow him 
to his baiting place among the stars. 

Oh, what a falling off was there!—and how uncomfortable must 
have been the emotions of the great Corneille to see a tackled 
horse sharing the plaudits of France with him, and the success of 
a piece of his ascribed to the movements of that animal.—* It is 
“true,” says the relater, “ we have seen living horses in the 
“Italian opera; but none of them had to boast of the warlike 
“ ardor of the Pegasus in Corneille’s tragedy of Andromache; his 
“ movements were admirable, and certainly contributed very ma- 
“ terially to the success of the piece.” 

Never did folly or rashness produce more sinister effects than 
this perverted prudence of Corneille. In that chaotic, addledegg- 
like mass, the public brain, the properties of tragedy could no 
longer be distinguished from painted canvas, machinery, and fly- 
ing horses: the play no longer was the principal object, but a mere 
uninteresting medium for the introduction of scenes and machines. 
The brush of the scene-painter defaced and buried from sight the 
strokes of the poet’s pen; and for simplicity, beauty, vigor, or ele- 
gance in style, artful conduct of fable, interesting situation, natural 
incidents, or affecting catastrophe, the people had neither time 
nor approbation to spare from their centaurs and mermaids, their 
flying dolpbias and dragons of pasteboard and paint. 

It has been judiciously observed that, had Corneille done his 
duty, he might have stemmed the torrent of innovation till it had 
spent itself and passed away into oblivion. If he had had at once 
the spirit to resolve on its extirpation and the policy to meet it half 

way, for the purpose of destroying it, it could not have subsisted 
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long. He ther stood in public opinion infinitely higher than all 
the dramatic poets put together. Adored by the people, and inde- 
pendent in his circumstances, he had nothing to fear, and was com- 
petent, if not immediately to control, certainly to mould the 
public taste into what shape, and ultimately to give it what direction 
he might have resolved upon. If, instead of first recoiling with 
disgust, he had affected a temperate disapprobation only, and said 
to the people “ One part of this new business is admirable: I mean 
the improvement in the scenery; for our scenery has hitherto been 
very defective and mean—inadequate to the purposes of necessary 
illusion, and unworthy of the dignity of the tragic muse; but your 
machines and mechanical operations are abominable; however in- 
genious in themselves, they disgrace the drama, and degrade 
tragedy to the base level of pantomime;”—the judicious would 
not be at this day tortured as they are by such senseless represen- 
tations. But instead of doing so, he first fluctuated, then gave him- 
self up, devotedly to the capricious fashions of the times; and, in a 
word, became a mere purveyor to that kind of half pantomime. 

Encouraged by the success of his tragedy of Andromache, he the 
next year (1651) brought out a kind of heroic comedy, intitled Don 
Sanche de Arragon, which, though it had some success at first, owing 
to the machinery, added nothing to his reputation, and was finally 
withdrawn from the Parisian boards, and represented only in the 
provinces. The piece was no doubt unworthy of his muse: it 
was taken from two Spanish productions, which had themselves 
been borrowed from romances, and, owing to that circumstance or 
more probably to his constructing it merely for scenic and mecha- 
nical effect, it was so inartificially conceived, and so very lamely 
conducted, that he became inextricably entangled, and was obliged 
to cut the knot he could not untie by bringing down a person from 
the clouds to accomplish the catastrophe. Corneille, in fact, seems 
to have now forgotten that he was a poet, and to have sunk into a 
mere pantomime projector. Being neither comedy, nor tragedy, 
nor opera—neither fish, flesh, nor good red herring, as the saying 
is, this heterogeneous piece of his failed even of its temporary ex- 
pected productiveness, was actually prohibited, and very much 
impaired the reputation of the author. 

The next year he made another experiment with still less 
success. He wrote a tragedy called Wicomede, upon a plan which 
he himself confessed to be very extraordinary, tacking to the 
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acknowledgment a very lame and insufficient apology. “ It is my 
twenty-first production,” says he; “and after having written up- 
wards of forty thousand verses, it is not very easy to find any thing 
new, without going out of the high road of nature to search for 
such ideas as are excited by extraordinary objects.”—For such a 
genius as Corneille this is pitiful, and indeed amounts to a con- 
fession which may well be suspected of being too true, that he had 
tired down his muse, and, by extorting too much from it, had ex- 
hausted his mind so far that it required to lie fallow for some time 
to regain its fertility: for, going on further. he admits that the play 
is destitute of tenderness and the passions, “ which,” says he, “ are 
the very soul of tragedy; nothing but grandeur and courage are to 
be found here—such grandeur and courage as have no other sup- 
port than that love of virtue which is imprinted in the heart of 
nations.” 

Great as the reverence was with which the French people 
regarded the talents of Corneille, the \Vicomede would have had 
very little success, had it not contained several passages which 
applied with force and spirit to some great popular event. Yet, 
destitute as it was of attraction—wanting, as he confessed it did, 
the very soul of every tragedy (tenderness and passion) and being 
moreover faulty in many respects, the great author was so idolized 
by the people, that when the French Roscius, Baron, who was 
also a favourite, and permitted to do almost any thing he pleased, 
attempted to alter some passages in the Nicomede in a way which 
he thought would better suit the public taste, the house repelled 
the attempt, unanimously insisted that the diction of Corneille 
should not be violated, and made the presumptuous actor speak the 
words exactly as they had been originally written. 

The next production of Corneille, which came out in the suc- 
ceeding year, gave still stronger proofs of a temporary descendency 
in his talents; it was intitled Pertharite, and was indeed so bad 
that, maugre all their respect for the author, the audience most 
unanimously and emphatically damned it: on which Corneille 
immediately reti:ed from the stage, declaring that he would never 
return. He adhered to this resolution for six years; at the end 
of which a particular coincidence of circumstances conspiring with 
natural inclination brought him back again to the stage, with his 
talents renovated by a total suspension of their accustomed exercise. 

{To be continued.) 
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LIFE OF DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 
(Continued from page 13.] 


Ar length the objectors to Mr. Garrick’s management of the 
theatre began to complain that he had conducted himself with too 
strict an attention to economy in the ornamental and decorative 
parts of theatrical exhibitions; and that he seemed determined to 
regulate the entertainments of the stagé with an eye only to his 
own advantage, and without any regard to the satisfaction of the 
public These murmurs had continued some time, when, at last, 
Mr. Garrick determined at once to endeavour to meet the wishes 
of his friends, and to silence the discontents of his enemies. How 
he succeeded we shall relate in Mr. Davies’s words: 

“ In the summer of 1754, Mr. Garrick invited the celebrated 
Mr. Noverre to enter into an engagement with him for the ensuing 
winter; and to compose such dances as would surprise and captivate 
all ranks of people. 

“ Noverre’s compositions, in all the varieties of graceful move- 
ment, had iong been admired and applauded by the connoisseurs, 
in all the courts of Europe; and, to convince the world he under- 
stood dancing scientifically, he published a very learned and philo- 
sophical treatise upon that subject. In October, 1754, he composed 
that accumulation of multifarious figures, called the Chinese Festi- 
val: a spectacle in which the dresses and customs of the Chinese 
were exhibited in almost innumerable shapes and characters. That 
nothing might be wanting to render this entertainment as perfect 
as possible, the most skilful dancers in Europe were hired at a 
considerable price. 

“ But between the planning of this public diversion, and the 
representing of it, hostilities commenced between England and 
France; and, as if we had at the same time declared war against 
ingenuity and the polite arts, the uninformed part of the people, 
stimulated by others, whose envy of superior merit and good 
fortune is ever disguised with the specious show of public spirit, 
denounced vengeance against the managers, and particularly Mr. 
Garrick, for employing such a large number of Frenchmen in 
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an English theatre, at a time of open war with their countrymen. 
Nothing could justify this unexpected attack but an exclusion of 
the English in preference of foreigners; but that was not the case, 
for all England and Ireland were ransacked to fill up the various 
figures projected by the composer of the Chinese Festival. 

“ The prejudices of the people were so violent, and so openly 
divulged against this entertainment, that the king was prevailed 
upon to give a kind of sanction to it by a royal command, on 
the first night of representation;* but the presence of a crowned 
head was not sufficient to curb that ill-placed zeal against papists 
and Frenchmen, which had seized many well-meaning people. The 
good old king, when he was told the cause of the uproar, seemed to 
enjoy the folly of the hour, and laughed very heartily. 

‘“‘ Had this entertainment been a spectacle of moderate expense 
to the managers, Mr. Garrick’s judgment would have prompted 
him to give up a contest which was so very hazardous; but as very 
large sums had been expended on this novelty, he was in hopes 
that the audience would relent, and permit him to reimburse him- 
self at least. But all endeavours to bring the enemies of France to 
temper were in vain: the struggle lasted five days,t during which 
time our Roscius acted several of his most striking characters, 
with a view to soften the resentment of the public; but he always 
met with very significant marks of their displeasure. 

“ The inhabitants of the boxes, from the very beginning of the 
dispute, were inclined to favour the exhibition of the Festival, and 
very warmly espoused the cause of the managers against the 
plebeian part of the audience, whom they affected to look down 
upon with contempt. The pit and galleries became more incensed 
by this opposition of the people of fashion, and entered into a 
strong alliance to stand by each other, and to annoy the common 
enemy. Several gentlemen of rank being determined to conquer 
the obstinacy of the rioters, they jumped from the boxes into the pit 
with a view to seize the ringleaders of the fray. The ladies at first 

were so far from being frightened at this resolution of the gentle- 
men, that they pointed out the obnoxious persons with great calme 
ness. Swords were mutually drawn, and blood shed. The females 


* November 8, 1755. So that it had taken more than eighteen months in 
preparing. 

t Mr. Davies is here mistaken: the piece was performed six nights, viz 
November 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 18 
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at last gave way to their natural timidity, they screamed out loudly 
and a mighty uproar ensued. The contest between the boxes and 
the other parts of the house was attended with real distress to the 
managers; for they knew not now which party they could oblige 
with safety. One would not give way to the other, and they seemed 
to be pretty equally balanced: at last, after much mutual abuse, 
loud altercation, and many violent blows and scuffles, the combatants 
fell upon that which could make no resistance, the materials before 
them. They demolished the scenes, tore up the benches, broke the 
lustres and girandoles, and d{d in a short time so much mischief 
to the inside of the theatre, that it could scarcely be repaired in 
several days. During the heat of this ruinous business, Mr. Garrick 
felt himself in a very odd situation; he thought his life was in 
danger from the ungovernable rage of the people, who threatened 
to demolish his house. He, who had been so long the idol of the 
public, was now openly abused and execrated. He found himself 
reduced to the necessity of seeking protection from the soldiery. 
The mob indeed went so far as to break his windows, and to com- 
mit other acts of violence.” 

From this period no event of importance occurs in the annals of 
Mr. Garrick’s life until the year 1761. The business of the theatre 
went on without interruption; and he continued to acquire both 
reputation and fortune. In that year, however, he found himself 
obliged to exert his poetical talents, in order to correct the imper- 
tinence of an insignificant individual, a Mr. Fitzpatrick, who, with- 
out provocation, and in defiance of decency, carried on a weekly 
attack agajnst him, in a paper called “ The Craftsman.” The origi- 
nal cause of the quarrel, we are informed, was grounded on some 
illiberal reflections which Mr. Fitzpatrick threw out against Mr. 
Garrick, and which the latter resented with spirit and propriety, 
though a considerable time had elapsed before he was provoked to 
take public notice of him. As Mr. Fitzpatrick’s writings are now 
entirely forgotten, the revenge which Mr. Garrick took of him 
must, from that circumstance alone, be involved in some obscurity. 
Those, however, who are unacquainted with either persons or facts 
will receive pleasure in reading Mr. Garrick’s admirable satire 
published on this occasion, intitled The Fribleriad, a poem, which 
had the honour of being highly commended by Churchill, who has 
also given a very severe correction to the same person. 
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However unequal Mr. Fitzpatrick was to the task of contending 
with Mr. Garrick in a literary warfare, yet the rancor which his 
defeat had engendered pointed out a new mode to distress his an- 
tagonist. It had been customary, on the representation of a new 
performance, to refuse admittance at any part of the evening, 
unless the whole price of the entertainment was paid. This had 
almost invariably been the rule; and it had been hitherto submitted 
to, as a reasonable demand from the managers, to compensate the 
extraordinary expense which new dresses and scenes occasioned. 
To gratify his resentment, Mr. Fitzpatrick seized on this circum- 
stance as a ground to disturb the peace of the theatre, and to involve 
the managers in a contest with the public. For this purpose hand- 
bills were dispersed about the coffee-houses in the neighbourhood 
of Drury-lane, recommending a peremptory demand to be made, 
and requiring an absolute promise to be given, that no more than 
half the usual price should be taken on any evening of performance 
after the third act, unless at the representation of a new pantomime. 
A kind of association was entered into by several young men, to 
obtain a redress of this grievance, as it was called; and Mr. Fitz- 
patrick put himself at the head of it—Murphy has so accurately 
described this affair, that we will now borrow his words. “ The 
malcontents,” says he, “thought this a good ground for a riot; 
they did not consider that the expense attending a new production 
is often very considerable, and with the addition of the author’s 
benefit nights, amounts to a large sum. This, undoubtedly, was 
sufficient to justify the managers; but reason with the lovers of 
tumult is a feather in the scale. In the beginning of January, 
Shakspeare’s Two Gentlemen of Verona, with alterations by Benja- 
min Victor at that time treasurer to the house, and a most worthy 
man, was presented with good success, and no half-price was re- 
ceived. This was deemed a good opportunity for a quarrel, and 
a party was accordingly formed. On the tenth night of acting this 
altered play, the ma/evoli determined to begin their attack. A gen- 
tleman of the name of Fitzpatrick, who possessed great taste and 
learning, put himself at the head of the conspiracy. He had been 
well acquainted with Mr. Garrick, and for some time professed 
himself one of his warm admirers. What occasioned a total revo- 
lution in his way of thinking never transpired. Whatever was the 
motive, it kindled a violent spirit of animosity, insomuch, that he, 
who had been always distinguished by the most p!acid manners, 
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became on a sudden the fomenter and leader of a tumultuous rioi. 
His associate in the plot was ——-———; I forget his name; he was 
a haberdasher in Cheapside. This man had found means, some two 
or three years before, to wriggle himself into favour with Mr. Gar- 
rick. On what their intimacy was founded, no man could tell, ex- 
cept that the haberdasher had a glib tongue, and was every way 
qualified to fetch and carry such tales as he knew Garrick loved to 
hear. He was, in fact, one of those whom Shakspeare calls smiling 
hick-thanks and whisperers of news. Fitzpatrick had the pen of an 
elegant writer, and, knowing Garrick well, he was able to point his 
malevolence at the vulnerable parts. He published a number of 
essays in The Craftsman, all calculated to alarm the quick sensi- 
bility of the manager. On those occasions the haberdasher was 
sure to pay Garrick a visit, with seeming friendship, and, after 
condoling with him, he went to his favourite author with a number 
of hints for farther malice. At length, however, Garrick found, 
that his small-ware friend had been, during all their intimacy, 
practising delusions; and, being capable of such duplicity, he never 
cared how much the deluded was tormented by his sinister practi- 
ces. He was at length fully detected, and Garrick dismissed him 
from his train with as little ceremony as he would discharge an 
under actor. This man, ina fit of resentment, acquired a degree of 
honesty, for he was from that time an open enemy. He lackeyed after 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, and was proud to attend him in the pit on the night 
of the riot. The terms of the new doctrine, professed by the discon- 
tented party, were carefully circulated in newspapers and handbills, 
importing, that half-price should be taken on every night through- 
out the season, except the run of a new pantomime. And thus, ac- 
cording to these critics, Harlequin was to frisk, and frolic, and leap 
over the heads of the best writers of the age. To inforce this rule, 
the band of playhouse legislators went, by compact, in crowds to the 
theatre, and took possession of the pit, and sent their hirelings to 
the galleries. As soon as the curtain was drawn up, a violent uproar 
resounded from all quarters. Garrick came forth to appease the 
tumult, but in vain. An orator stood up in the pit, and, after stating 
his imperious demand, insisted on an immediate answer. The 
manager attempted to discuss the question, but was told, that 
he must immediately comply—yes or no was all they wanted. That 
not being done, the noise broke out with increasing fury; Garrick 
was driven off the stage; and the play was not suffered to proceed. 
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“ On the following night, the malevoli returned to the charge. 
They called aloud for Garrick. As soon as he appeared, Mr. Fitz- 
patrick, to the astonishment of all his acquaintance, stood up, and 
put a laconic question—‘ Will you, or will you not, allow admittance 
at half-price after the third act of every fiiece, except a new franto- 
mime, during its run in the first winter?’ Garrick had settled his 
measures. Being overruled by the advice of Mr. Lacy, his partner, 
Garrick replied in the politest manner, and the rioters carried their 
point. 

“ Anvanecdote relating to Mr. Moody, who was a most natural 
and excellent comic actor, must not be omitted. During the dis- 
turbance on the preceding night, he saw a man setting fire to the 
scenes, and, immediately seizing him by the hand, was so happy as 
to hinder that horrid design from being carried into execution. 
This was a material service, even to the enraged party, who might 
have been involved in a capital offence; but in the opinion of John 
Bull it was a crime, for which they required an apology. Moody 
was hotly called for: he did not hesitate; conscious of his good ins 
tentions in the part he had acted, he made his appearance on the 
stage. His judges in the pit ordered him to ask pardon: to this 
imperious command, he answered with great presence of mind— 
‘ Gentlemen, if by hindering the house from being burnt to the 
ground, and saving many of your lives, I have given you cause of 
displeasure, I ask your pardon.’ This was deemed an aggravation, 
and the furious legislators commanded him to ask pardon on his 
knees; Down on your knees was the universal cry. Mr. Moody felt 
the indignity, and, with the spirit of a man, told them, ‘Gentlemen, 
I will not degrade myself so low, even in your opinion: by such an 
act, I should be an abject wretch, unfit ever to appear before you 
again.’ He spoke these words with firmness, and, having made his 
bow, walked off the stage. Garrick received him with open arms: 
he applauded him for his due sense of honour. The riot did not 
subside, until the manager went on, and, being ordered to dismiss 
Moody for his insolence, he gave his word that Moody, though a 
most useful actor, should not perform any part on his stage, as long 
as he remained under their displeasure. He then retired, and, once 
more embracing Moody, assured him that his salary should be re- 
gularly continued. 

“ In this manner the tumult was appeased, and the play was acted 
without further interruption. On the following night the confede- 
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rates, flushed with victory, were determined to reap fresh laurels 
at Covent-garden theatre. They assembled accordingly, and, before 
the play began called with vociferation for Mr. Beard, then one of 
the patentees. That gentleman obeyed their command; and, being 
required to submit to the terms imposed on the other house, his 
answer was that the opera of Artaxerxes, which was to be present- 
ed that very night, was prepared with great expense, and he there- 
fore could not comply with so unreasonable a demand. A dreadful 
riot was the consequence; benches, girandoles, and scenes, were 
laid in ruin. Mr. Beard was properly advised to seek redress in 
due course of law, and, accordingly, he on the next day sued out 
the chief justice’s warrant against the ringleaders of the fray. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick and the haberdasher were taken into custody, and con- 
ducted to lord Mansfield’s house in Bloomsbury square. His lord- 
ship heard Beard’s deposition, and being acquainted with all the 
circumstances of the case, he turned to Mr. Fitzpatrick, saying to 
him, ‘ you, sir, look like a gentleman; I am astonished to see a 
person of your appearance involved in such a breach of the peace.’ 
He then went on in that dignified manner, which was peculiar to 
him, representing to the culprits the nature of the crime, with 
which they were charged. He told them, that if a life had been lost 
in the fray, the law would pronounce them both guilty of murder. 
He soon perceived that his eloquence made a due impression, and 
then told the prisoners, that, on their giving a solemn promise 
that they would never again be guilty of the like offence, he would 
recommend pacific measures to Mr. Beard. ‘That gentleman acced- 
ed to his lordship’s advice, and agreed to drop the prosecution. All 
playhouse disturbances were, in this manner, brought to a conclu- 
sion. Covent-garden was left at liberty to proceed on the old system, 
while Garrick, the great patron of the drama, was obliged to submit 
to the law of the conquerors.” 

The season of 1762-3 was the last in which Mr. Garrick could 
be said to have acted in the regular course of his profession. From 
this time he declined performing any new characters; and, finding 
his health impaired, he determined, by the advice of his physicians, 
to relax a little from the usual routine of care and fatigue. ‘Towards 
the close of 1763, he quitted London for Italy. He had long medi- 
tated a journey to the continent; and it may well be supposed, that 
the several disagreeable occurrences which attended the last year 
of his management had contributed to quicken his resolution of 
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leaving for a time his native country. His own and Mrs. Garrick’s 
health were not so firm as their friends and the public wished. The 
baths of Padua were celebrated for their healing power in certain 
disorders, and pronounced efficacious in Mrs. Garrick’s case. 
Exercise, amusement, and change of air, were what he seemed 
principally to want. To a mind active and inquisitive, such as Mr. 
Garrick’s, the knowledge of foreign customs would afford instruc- 
tion as well as entertainment. The theatres on the continent, with 
thei? multifarious exhibitions, might, in all probability, furnish 
him with proper materials to enrich his own dominions on his 
return home. His inclination to travel might gain additional 
strength from two other motives very incidental to the human 
breast—the desire of increasing his importance, by not being so 
often seen; and convincing the public, that the success and splendor 
of the stage depended solely on himself. He set out for Dover, in 
his way to Calais, the 15th of September, 1763, accompanied by 
Mrs. Garrick, who, from the day of her marriage till the death of 
her husband, had never been separated from him for twenty-four 
hours. 

To supply his place at the theatre during his absence, Mr. Gar- 
rick engaged a young gentleman of the name of Powell, who had 
been a clerk in the house of sir Robert Ladbroke, but had received 
theatrical instructions from our Roscius in the preceding summer, 
and whose success, sanguine as he was, exceeded even his own 
expectation. To Mr. Colman, who at that time was on terms of 
the strictest intimacy with Mr. Garrick, the young candidate for 
histrionic fame was introduced; and to favour his introduction 
to the public, that gentleman kindly undertook to alter Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s play called PAilaster, for his first appearance; which 
was at Drury-lane, on the 8th of October, 1763. -His performance 
on this night convinced the audience of his great talents for the 
profession that he had assumed; and he was so much admired in 
the part of Philaster, that the play brought twenty crowded houses 
in the course of the season; during which, from the reputation he 
gained in several first rate characters, though Mr. Garrick was 
absent, the receipts were greater than had been known for many 
years before. At the conclusion of the first winter, as Powell’s 
salary, by agreement, amounted to no more than fifty shillings a 
week, the managers made him a present of one hundred guineas; 
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and some time after, when his confidence and acquaintance with 
the stage enabled him to display his talents in their full force, his 
weekly allowance was increased to 12. 

Mr. Gatrick occupied, or rather amused himself, till the month 
of April 1765, in travelling through the principal parts of Europe: 
and was at every place received in the most honourable and cordial 
manner, by the great as well as by men of letters, each vying with 
the other in showing respect to the greatest dramatic character of 
the age. While he stayed at Paris, he amused himself with reading 
Fontaine’s fables; which pleased him so much, that he was induced 
to attempt an imitation of them. He accordingly wrote one, called 
The Sick Monkey; which he transmitted over to a friend, to be 
ready for publication immediately on his arrival. It accordingly 
made its appearance in two or three days after, with the following 
motto:—“ Thursday afternoon David Garrick, Esq. arrived at his 
house in Southampton-street, Covent-garden. Public Advertiser, 
April 27, 1765.” And he had the pleasure of hearing the senti- 
ments of his friends upon it; many of whom mistook it for a satire 
upon him, and accordingly expressed themselves in very warm 
terms on the occasion. 

Immediately on his arrival he resumed the management of the 
theatre, and introduced some improvements which had been sug- 
gested by his observations on the conduct of the foreign stages. 
From the list of his works, it will be seen that he had not been 
idle while abroad. He produced the next season several new 
pieces, and in the beginning of 1766 the excellent comedy of The 
Clandestine Marriage, written in concert with Mr. Colman. He 
also, at the request of the king, appeared again on the stage; and 
on that occasion spoke a new prologue, replete with those strokes 
of humor in which, in that species of composition, he manifested a 
superiority over all his contemporaries. 

The year 1769 formed a principal epoch in the life of Garrick: 
we allude, of course, to the celebration of a Jubilee at Stratford- 
upon-Avon, 6th, 7th, and 8th of September, in honour of Shaks- 
peare; aceremony which very much engaged the public attention, 
although it was treated by some as a compliment due to the great 
writer whose memory was intended to be honoured by it, and by 
others, particularly by Foote, as a subject worthy of ridicule. “ A 
jubilee,” said that wicked wit, “as it has lately appeared, is a pub- 
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lic invitation, urged by puffing, to go post without horses, to an 
obscure borough without representatives, governed by a mayor and 
aldermen who are no magistrates, to celebrate a great poet, whose 
own works have made him immortal, by an ode without poetry, 
music without harmony, dinners without victuals, and lodgings with- 
out beds; a masquerade where half the people appeared barefaced, 
a horse-race up to the knees in water, fireworks extinguished as 
soon as they were lighted, and a gingerbread amphitheatre which, 
like a house of cards, tumbled to pieces as soon as it was finished.” 
The circumstance which gave rise to it happened some time before, 
and was as follows:—A clergyman, into whose possession the house 
once belonging to our great poet had come, found that a mulberry 
tree, which grew in the garden, and which had been planted, ac- 
cording to tradition, by Shakspeare himself, overshadowed too 
much of his mansion, and made it damp. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, he caused it to be cut down; to the great mortification of 
his neighbours, who were so enraged at him, that they soon ren- 
dered the place, out of revenge, too disagreeable for him to remain 
in it. He therefore was obliged to quit it; and the tree, being pur- 
chased by a carpenter, was retailed and cut out in various relics of 
standdishes, tea-chests, tobacco-stoppers, and other things; some 
of which were secured by the corporation of Stratford. The gen- 
tlemen belonging to this body soon after agreed to present Mr. 
Garrick with the freedom of their borough; and their steward com- 
municated their intentions to him in a letter, from which the fol- 
lowing extract is taken:—“ The corporation of Stratford, ever 
desirous of expressinggtheir gratitude to all who do honour and 
justice to the memory of Shakspeare, and highly sensible that 
no person, in any age, hath excelled you therein, would think 
themselves much honoured if you would become one of their 
body. Though this borough doth not now send members to parlia- 
ment, perhaps the inhabitants may not be less virtuous; and, to 
render the freedom of this place the more acceptable to you, the 
corporation propose to send it in a box made of that very mulberry 
tree planted by Shakspeare’s own hand. The story of that valuable 
relic is too long to be here inserted; but the gentleman who is so 
obliging as to convey this to you will acquaint you therewith; 
as also that the corporation will be happy in receiving from 
your hands some statue, bust, or picture of Shakspeare, to be 
placed within their new town-hall; they would be equally pleased 
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to have some picture of yourself, that the memory of both may be 
perpetuated together in that place which gave him birth, and where 
he still lives in the mind of every inhabitant.” 

The honour proposed in this letter to be conferred on Mr. Gar- 
rick was accepted by him. In the month of May the persons depu- 
ted by the corporation waited on Mr. Garrick, and presented him 


with the freedom of their borough, accompanied with the following 
letter: 


TO DAVID GARRICK, ESQ. 
SIR, 


Tue mayor, aldermen and burgesses of the ancient borough of 
Stratford-upon-Avon, a town that glories in giving birth to the 
immortal Shakspeare, whose memory you have so highly honour- 
ed, and whose conceptions you have ever so happily expressed,— 
rejoice in an opportunity of adding their mite to that universal ap- 
plause your inimitable powers have most justly merited; and, as a 
mark of their esteem and gratitude, have respectfully transmitted 
to you the freedom of their borough, in a box made from a mulberry 
tree, undoubtedly planted by Shakspeare’s own hand, which they 
hope you will do them the honour of accepting. 

By order of the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses in common 
council. 
Signed by W. Hunt, Town-Clerk. 
Stratford-upon-Avon, May 3, 1763. 


At this time Mr. Garrick had formed the plan of the Jubilee, as 
he intended it shouldbe executed; and, @t the conclusion of the 


theatrical season, invited his audience to be present at it, in the 
following terms: 


My eyes till then no sights like this will see, 
Unless we meet at Shakspeare’s Jubilee. 

On Avon’s banks, where flowers eternal blow! 

Like his full stream our gratitude shall flow! 
There let us revel, show our fond regard, 

On that lov’d spot first breath’d our matchless bard, 
To him all honour, gratitude, is due, 

To him we owe our all—to him and you. 


The manner in which this entertainment was to have been per- 
formed, the disappointment it sustained, and the several occurrences 
which took place at it, are so well known, that we shall not recapi- 
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tulate them here. It is sufficient to observe, that accident deprived 
those who ,Were present of part of their entertainment; that all 
which was exhibited gave general satisfaction; and Mr. Garrick, 
who was a great sum of money out of pocket by it, framed an en- 
tertainment which was performed at Drury-lane theatre ninety-two 
nights, with great applause, to very crowded audiences. The Ode 
which was spoken by him at Stratford was also repeated at the 
same theatre; but not with much success, being performed only 
seven times. 

The management of a theatre is always attended with anxiety 
and vexation; the difficulty of satisfying the several candidates for 

theatrical fame is so great, that he who can preserve the friendship 
of those whose pieces he rejects, must be allowed to possess very 
extraordinary abilities. In the year 1772, it was Mr. Garrick’s 
misfortune te be embroiled with Dr. Kenrick, a very irascible and 
troublesome person, who claimed the representation of one of his 
pieces at Drury-lane; and he inforced his demand in a manner that 
will always reflect disgrace on his memory. He published a poem, 
to intimidate the manager, called Love in the Suds, containing in- 
sinuations of the basest kind, and which he afterwards denied 
having had any intention to convey. Mr. Garrick had recourse 
to the Court of King’s Bench, to punish the infamous libeller of 
his reputation; and, notwithstanding he had been a second time in- 
sulted by another publication conceived with equal malignity, he 
was weak enough to stop the prosecution he had commenced, on 
his adversary’s signing an acknowledgment of his offence, which 
was printed in all the public papers. It cannot be denied but that 
the interests of society demanded that so gross an offender should 
meet with punishment, and that no concessions ought to have been 
allowed to deprecate that stroke which the law would have inflicted 
on so heinous a crime. 

From this time no event of importance happened, until the 
resolution which Mr. Garrick had begun to form of quitting the 
stage was, to the concern of every one, carried into execution. It 
will be matter of surprise, both to the present and future generations 
to learn, that this determination was accelerated by the caprices of 
three celebrated actresses, Miss Young, Mrs. Abington, and Mrs. 
Yates, who contrived to render his situation so uneasy to him, that 
he frequently used to declare, that he should have continued some 
time longer in his public capacity, had it not been for the plague 
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these people gave him. On this subject the following two epigrams 


were published. 
ORPHEUS AND GARRICK. 


Three thousand brims kill’d Orpheus in a rage; 
Three actresses drove Garrick from the stage. 


The second was inscribed 
THE MANAGER'S DISTRESS. 


**I have no nerves,” says Young; “ I cannot act!” 

** I’ve lost my limbs,” cries Abington; “ ’tis fact!” 

Yates screams, “ I’ve lost my voice, my throat’s so sore.” 
Garrick declares he’|l play the fool no more. 

Without nerves, limbs and voice, no show, that’s certain: 
Here prompter, ring the bell, and drop the curtain. 


In the beginning of the year 1776, he entered into an agreement 
with some of the present patentees of Drury-lane, for the sale of 
his interest in the theatre; but continued to act during the re- 
mainder of that season. The last night of his performance was, for 
the Theatrical Fund, on the 10th day of June in that year; when he 
represented the character of Don Felix, in the comedy of The 
Wonder. At the conclusion of the play he came forward, and 
addressed the audience in a short speech, wherein he said, “it had 
been usual for persons in his situation to address the public in an 
epilogue; and that he had accordingly turned his thoughts that 
way, but found it as impossible to write, as it would be to speak, a 
studied composition: the jingle of rhyme and the language of fic- 
tion ill suiting his then feelings: that the moment in which he 
then spoke was an awful one to him: that he had received innu- 
merable favours, and took his leave on the spot where those 
favours were conferred.” He then said, “ that, whatever the events 
of his future life might be, he should ever remember those fa- 
yours with the highest satisfaction and deepest gratitude; and, 
though he admitted the superior skill and abilities of his succes- 
sors, he defied them to exert themselves with more industry, zeal 
and attention, than he had done.”—This speech, which was de- 
livered with all that emotion which the particular situation of the 
speaker rendered very interesting and affecting, was received with 
the loudest bursts of applause: and he left the stage with the accla- 
mations of a numerous and polite audience, who were unable to 
forbear expressing the deepest concern for the loss of their favourite 
performer. 
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Mr. Garrick now retired to the enjoyment of his friends, the 
most respectable in the kingdom, and of a large fortune, acquired 
in the course of more than thirty years: but the stone, which he 
had been afflicted with some time, had already made such in- 
roads on his constitution, that he was unable to communicate or 
receive from his friends that pleasure which his company afforded, 
except at times, and in a very partial manner. It is supposed that 
he injured his health by the application of quack medicines, and 
often experienced the most violent torments from the severity of 
his disorder. At christmas, 1778, he went to visit lord Spencer, at 
Althorp, in Northamptonshire, during the holidays. He was there 
taken ill: but recovered so far that he was removed to town; where 
growing worse, he died in a few days afterwards, at his house in 





the Adelphi, on the 20th of January, 1779, at the age of sixty-three 


years. His brother George died within a fortnight after him. This 
fact, melancholy as it was, furnished the witty Charles Bannister 
with a topic for a bon-mot. George Garrick’s anxiety to be always 
at his brother’s command in the theatre, had brought on him a 
habit of asking, when he returned from any temporary absénce, 
“ Has David wanted me?” His death so speedily following that of 
his brother, was remarked in the Green-room as an extraordinary 
circumstance.“ Extraordinary!” said Bannister; “ I see nothing 
extraordinary in it—David wanted him.” 

Mr. Garrick was interred with extraordinary magnificence on 
the first of February, in Westminster-Abbey, near the monument 
of his beloved Shakspeare. 
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INSTANCE OF EXTRAORDINARY MEMORY. 

Antonio MaGuiaBEcHi, an Italian, and librarian to the grand 
duke of Tuscany, was born at Florence, October 29, 1633. Such 
was the poverty of his parents, that they thought themselves happy 
in getting him into the service of a man who sold herbs and fruit. 
Here he took every opportunity, though he could not tell one 
letter from another, to pore on the leaves of some old books 
that served for waste paper, declaring that he loved it of all things. 
A neighbouring bookseller, who observed this, took him into 
his service. Young Magliabechi soon learned to read; and his 
inclination for reading became his ruling passion; and a pro- 
digious memory his distinguished talent. He read every bock that 
came into his hands, and retained not only the sense of what he 
read, but often all the words, and the very manner of spelling, if 
singuiar. To make trial of the force of his memory, a gentleman 
lent him a manuscript he was going to print. Some time after it 
was returned, the gentleman came to him, with a melancholy face, 
and pretended it was lost. Magliabechi being requested to recollect 
what he remembered of it, wrote the whole, without missing a 
word or varying the spelling. He was consulted by all the learned 
who proposed to write on any subject. If a priest, for instance, was 
going to compose a panegyric on a saint, Magliabechi would tell 
him every author, to the number of an hundred sometimes, who 
had said any thing of that saint, naming the book and the page, 
and the very words. He did this so often, and so readily, that 
he came at last to be looked upon as an oracle; and Cosmo IILI., 
grand duke of Florence, made him his librarian, the most suitable 
office to Magliabechi’s genius. In the latter part of his life, when 
a book came into his hands, he would read the title page all over, 
dip here and there in the preface, dedication, and prefatory adver- 
tisements, if there were any; and then cast his eyes on each of the 
divisions, sections, or chapters. After this he could tell at any time 
what the book contained. 

Though Magliabechi must have lived a very sedentary life, yet 
he attained to the age of eighty-one years. He died July 14, 1714, 
in the midst of the public applause, after enjoying, during all the 
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latter part of his life, such an affluence as very few persons have 
ever procured by their knowledge or learning. By his will he left 
a very fine library collected by himself, for the use of the public, 
with a fund to maintain it; and the overplus of the fund to the 
poor. It had been usual for every author and printer to make him 
a present of a copy of every thing they published. 

Though he was not an ecclesiastic, he would never marry. He 
was quite slovenly in his dress. He received his friends, and those 
who came to consult him on any point of literature, in a civil and 
obliging manner; though in general he had almost the air of a sa- 
vage, and even affected it; together with a cynical or contemptuous 
smile. In his manner of living, he affected the character of Dioge- 
nes: three hard eggs, and a draught or two of water, were his 
usual repast. When any one went to see him, they most usually 
found him lolling in a sort of fixt wooden cradle in the middle of 
his study, with a multitude of books, some thrown in heaps, and 
others scattered about the floor, all around him; and this his cradle 
or bed was attached to the nearest pile of books by a number 
of cobwebs. At their entrance he commonly used to call out 
to them “ not to hurt his spiders.” 


SPANIARDS AND PORTUGUESE. 

WE are apt to mistake the character of the Spaniards: there is, 
in the very excess and abundance of their wit, joy, and good humor, 
a certain steady evenness of manners, equally distant from pedantry, 
levity, and affectation; more mirth of the heart than all the noise, 
grimace, and dadinage of their neighbours; a kind of grave, dry, 
sententious humor, with a serene and placid firmness of counte- 
nance. 

But, from too much of the religious, and then of the military 
spirit, they have rapidly declined into enthusiasm and cruelty; and 
as the human character never stops, have still continued to sink 
into indifference, pride, indolence, and barren devotion; they cannot 
be excited to any great effort but by superstitious terrors, love, 
revenge, and a fandango, the favourite dance of all ranks, in 
which, from a state of deathlike stupidity, they will, at the first 
touch of an instrument, join with enthusiasm, animation, grace 
and delight. 

Vor. IV. M 
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It seems to have been the system of Spain and Portugal, to pro- 
tect themselves by distance and desolation; to leave whole districts 
uncultivated, and roads impassable; as military science declined, 
timidity succeeded to discipline, and men prepared for wer by 
casing themselves in armour, to be smothered, or by shutting 
themselves up in castles to be starved, they forgot that national 
strength consists in an active, moving disposable force; and that 
the safest state of defence is, being always ready to attack. 

The Portuguese pride has usefully changed its object; from the 
black cloak, spectacles, an affectation of wisdom and sanctity, and 
having nothing to do, they are grown fond of fine clothes, are be- 
come diligent, enterprising, and active. 

Lisbon is a mixture of luxury and misery, nastiness and magni- 
ficence; the buildings erected since the earthquake of 1755, are 
barbarously gigantic; the Marquis de Pombal, their chief projector, 
had the misfortune of being elevated out of the reach of control— 
no man presumed to understand even his own trade so well as the 
prime minister. 

= 


THE LESSON OF LOVE’S ALPHABET 


Love’s alphabet, Rosa, I teach you in vain, 
In vain every letter I quote; 

For, believe me, too soon that’s forgotten again 
Which is merely repeated dy rote. 


Why need I then talk about A, B, and C, 
If you still remain D, E, F; 

For though, Rosa, I’d freely expire for thee, 
This really is wasting my breath. 


That attentive you'll be you have vow’d o’er and o’er, 
Yet from you every vow is absurd; 

Indeed you must promise to vow i// no more, 
But consonant be to my word. 


If you wish me your tutor—first, I you'll select, 
And far beyond others esteem; 

By day you must constantly I recollect, 
By night ’tis of I you must dream. 


The next letter is L, with which life is begun, 
That ’tis ended so, heaven forbid! 

It begins too the word which hath ladies undone, 
And what e’en in a glove may be hid. 
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A magical circle’s the next after this, 
That is oft the expression of wo, 

As well as the murmur of rapturous bliss— 
And this circle of magic is O. 


V and E close a word, the delight of mankind, 
Without which heaven’s self would be gloom— 

A word that’s the flame which gives light to the mind, 
And which gives to the face all its bloom. 


Yes, L-O-V-E, join’d together, make love, 
And to that e’en our birth do we owe; 

Nor had Mahomet paradise e’er plac’d above, 
Had he Houris like you met below. 


Ah, Rosa! I guess that my meaning you scan, 
For your eyes tell me now you attend; 

But although this fond lesson ’twas J that began, 
It is U that must give it an end. 


For Cupid had tried to insnare me in vain, 
And had conn’d half the alphabet through; 

But I laugh’d at his arrows, and felt not their pain, 
Till the spell that he utter’d was U. 


I love you! my teaching amounts but to this, 
This is all that I wish to impart; 

Reward then my lesson, dear girl, with a kiss, 
And repeat it, as I do, dy heart! 


REFORM. 


“ Ir is better,” says a modern writer, “ that reformation should 
be difficult, or even unattainable, than that laws should be uncertain 
and the enjoyment of life and property precarious.” 

Being asked, if reform was never to be risked? he almost con- 
fessed as much, for a reason personal, and not at all applicable to 
the subject, because the promoters of it will, in every instance, be 
sacrificed, as the bulk of mankind always think enough has not 
been done.” 

Another of his reasons for delay is, “ that abuse should become 
deep and hoary, and in its dotage, before you attack it; any institu- 
tion, law, or custom, generally despised and ridiculed, however 
colossal, must in a given time tumble to the ground unsupported; 
its removal then will not endanger public tranquillity.” 
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“ I consider every evil as trifling, when compared to rousing the 
vengeance, and exciting the energies of that omnipotent sovereign, 
the people; in a word, I prefer the leprosy, the itch, and a thousand 
little nasty teasing diseases, which fret a man dismally, I confess, 
to the plague, to pestilence, and famine. I would rather pay a go- 
vernment of my own countrymen ten or even twenty per cent. of 
all I possess, than be stripped by a Gallic proconsul.” 


ON THE POETRY OF CHAUCER 
LETTER I. 

**Old Chaucer, like the morning star, 

To us discovers day from far; 

His light those mists and clouds dissolv’d, 

Which our dark nation long involv’d.” 

Str Joan Denuam. 
Cuavucer has constantly been styled the Farner of English 

poetry. He possesses every claim to this high and honourable ap- 
pellation, both from the number, variety and excellence of his 
works, as well as their great superiority, not only to those who 
preceded him, or even his cotemporaries, but to many who suc- 
ceeded him for centuries afterwards. His poetry is strictly in the 
language of nature, and is not deformed by an admixture of such 
unmeaning quibbles and farfetched conceits as are to be found in 
the works of Cowley and his cotemporaries. “I hold Chaucer,” 
says Dryden, “in the same degree of veneration as the Grecians 
held Homer, or the Romans Virgil: he is a perpetual fountain of 
good sense; learned in sciences, and therefore speaks properly on 
all subjects; as he knew what to say, so also he knows when to 
leave off: a continence which is practised by few writers, and 
scarcely by any of the ancients, excepting Virgil and Horace.” 
Dryden, indeed, has given us a sufficient proof in what estimation 
he held the old bard, by his excellent version of the Canterbury 
Tales; and perhaps Chaucer is more known to the world through 
the medium of his great successor, than from his own intrinsic 
merit, It is a very general opinion that the poetry of Chaucer 
is almost as unintelligible to a modern reader as if it were written 
in some foreign language, and that recourse must as often be had 
to a glossary on reading the former, as to a dictionary in studying 
the latter. 
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Chaucer, we know, was born early in the fourteenth century, 
during the reign of Edward the Third. We also know that the 
English language was then in a most uncouth and barbarous state: 
how then is it possible that those who live nearly five hundred 
years after him should be able to enjoy his poetry’ —This is the 
language of those who have never attempted what they describe 
as impossible, and poor Chaucer is left very quietly to sleep 
on the shelf, undisturbed, except by thé researches of the an- 
tiquary. The verse of Chaucer certainly does not constantly 
appear harmonious to our ears; neither do I imagine that an 
uninterrupted flow of metre, and equality of numbers, were then 
considered as essentials: it was not till centuries after our poet’s 
death, that English verse acquired that smoothness and polish 
which it now possesses. It was left for WaLLer and Drypex 
to give the finish to what Cuaucer had so nobly begun. 

It is much to be lamented that Mr. Gopwin did not devote 
some part of his Life of this great poet to a more extensive 
history of, and criticism upon, the Canterbury Tales, in comparison 
of which the greater part of Chaucer’s other productions will seem 
uninteresting. ‘hey are so descriptive of the character and manners 
of the times, that “ the pilgrims,” says Dryden, “their humors, 
their features, and their very dress, are so very distinctly before 
me, as if I had supped with them at the Tabard, in Southwark.”—~ 
Perhaps a few extracts from the prologue to the Canterbury Tales 
may not be unacceptable to the lovers of poetry, which, when di- 
vested of the disguise of old spelling, will not appear so unintelli- 
gible as is generally supposed. Chaucer, after informing us, that in 
the month of April it was usual for pilgrims to assemble at the 
shrine of * the holy martyr, at Canterbury,” thus proceeds: 


Befel that in that season on a day 

In Southwark, at the Tabard, where I lay, 
Ready to wendin on my pilgrimage 

To Canterbury with devout courage, 

At night were come into that hostery 
Well nine and twenty in a company 

Of sundry folk, who by adventure fall 

In fellowship, and pilgrims were they all, 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride.* 


* Chaucer very frequently finishes a sentence with the first line of the 
verse. 
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He then describes the person, character and condition of each of 
these pilgrims. I shall extract part of his description of “ Tue 


Panrson:” 


A good man there was of religion, 

And he was a poor parson of a town: 

But rich he was of holy thought and work, 
He was also a learned man, a clerk, 

That Christ’s gospel truly would he preach, 
His parish’ners devoutly would he teach. 
Benign he was, and wondrous diligent, 
And in adversity full patient. 

Wide was his parish and houses asunder, 
But he left not neither for rain nor thunder; 
In sickness nor in mischief to visit 

The farthest of his parish, much or lite, 
Upon his feet; and in his hand a staff. 

This good example to his flock he gave, 
That first he wrought, and afterwards he taught. 


The other characters are described in the same simple and unaf- 
fected manner. 


LETTER II. 


Our pilgrims having partaken of the good cheer which the 


host of the Tabard set before them, who is described as “ bold of 
his speech, and wise, and well ytaught,” were thus addressed by 


him:— 


Lordings, quoth he, now hearken to the best, 
But take it not, I pray you, in disdain; 

This is the point, to speak it flat and plain: 
That each of you to shorten others way, 

In this voyage, shall tellen tales tway, 

To Canterbury ward I mean it so, 

And homeward he shall tellen other two, 

Of adventures, whilome that did befal; 

And which of you him heareth best of all; 
That is to say, that telleth in this case 

Tales of best sentence, and of best solace, 
Shall have a supper at our common cost, 
Here in this place, and sitting by this post, 
When we come back again from Canterbury; 
And for the making you the more merry, 

I will myself civilly with you ride, 

Right at mine own cost, and will be your guide. 
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This proposal of the host’s was assented to by the whole party, 
who proceeded on their journey the following morning, escorted 
by their new companion. They decided the order of the tales 
by lot, and it fell to the knight to relate the first. Of the knight’s 
tale Dryden thus speaks: “I prefer in Chaucer, far above his 
other stories, the noble poem of Palamon and Arcite, which is 
of the epic kind, and perhaps not much inferior to the Ilias or the 
#neis: the story is more pleasing than either of them, the manners 
as perfect, the diction as poetical, the learning as deep and various, 
and the disposition full as artful, only it includes a greater length 
of time, taking up ten years at least.” The story was taken by 
Chaucer from an old Italian author, for Boccacio refers to it in his 
seventh Giornata. I think Dryden, in his great zeal to praise his 
favourite author, has said more than the poem in question will 
warrant, especially when he talks of the manners being perfect, 
since Chaucer has strangely enough jumbled together the customs 
and practices of chivalry with the times and persons of remote an- 
tiquity. However, it is certainly a proof of the great and intrinsic 
excellence of the poem that we acquiesce in this incongruity, and 
find ample amends for it in the interest of the story, and the vivid 
coloring of the poetry. 

The Knight having finished his tale, the Miller, the Reve, the 
Cook, the Man of Law, the Squire, the Merchant, and the rest of 
the party in turn, each relates a story. The prologue prefixed 
to each contains the observations of the company on the preceding 
narrative, many of which are highly descriptive of the manners and 
the temper of the times. The friar having inveighed against the 
bribery and corruption of the spiritual courts, the sompnour re- 
taliated very severely on the friar, by relating in his tale an 
instance of their fraud and hypocrisy. After the prioress had 
related her story of the murder of a christian child by the Jews, 
who, notwithstanding its throat had been cut, sang, to the amaze- 
ment of the behoiders, “ both loude and clere,”’ it came to Chaucer’s 
turn to tell his story. 


When said was this miracle, every man 

As sober was, as woner was to see, 

Till that our host to joke again began, 

And that at length he looked upon me, 

And speaking thus—*‘ what man art thou?’ quoth he, 
‘* Thou lookest as thou wouldest find a bare, . 


ee 
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For ever on the ground I see thee stare. 
Approach more near, and look up merrily, 

Now ware you, sirs, and let this man have place; 
He inthe waist is shap’d as well as I, 

This were a puppet in arms to embrace 

For any woman small and fair of face. 

Say something now, since other folks have said. 
Tell us a tale of mirth, and that anon.” 

** Host,” quoth I, “ be not ill repaid, 

For other tale of certain can I none, 

But of a rhyme I learned years agone.” 

“Yes, that is good,” quoth he, “ now we shall hear 
Some dainty thing, methinketh, by thy cheer.” 


Chaucer then begins to relate “ The Rime of Sir Thopas,” in a 
metre and style quite different from the rest, as if he was not the 
author, but merely the reporter of the tales. This story, however, 
does not at all please “ mine host,” who interrupts Chaucer, after 
he had related about two hundred lines— 


‘* No more of this, for God his dignity,” 

Quoth then our host— 

** Thou dost naught else but to dispend our time; 
Sir, at one word, thou shall no longer rhyme; 
Let’s see whether thou canst tell aught in jest, 
Or tell in prose of somewhat at the least, 

In which there may be some mirth or doctrine.” 


Chaucer accordingly obeys, and tells his story in “ plain, simple 
prose.” The parson, whose turn was last, ¢xcuses himself from 
telling a story, but offers to give them an exhortation, as more 
suitable to the gravity of his character. This is agreed to on the 
part of the company, and with his discourse the tales finish, for we 
are not informed what befel the company on their arrival at Can- 
terbury, nor whether they journeyed home together. 


THE FRENCH MISER. 

Avankice of all other passions is the least to be accounted for, 
as it precludes the miser from all pleasure except that of hoarding; 
the prodigal, the gamester, the ambitious, having something to 
plead by way of palliation for their inordinate affections to their re- 
spective objects and pursuits; but the miser gratifies his passion at 
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the expense of every conveniency, indulgence, or even necessary 
of life. He is aptly compared to a magpie, who hides gold which 
he can make no use of. 

M. Vandille was the most remarkable man in Paris, both on ac- 
count of his immense riches and his extreme avarice. He lodged 
as high up as the roof would admit him, to avoid noise or visits; 
maintained one poor old woman to attend him in his garret, allow- 
ing her only seven sous per week, or a penny per diem. His usual 
diet was bread and milk, and, for indulgence, some sour wine. 
on Sunday; on which day he constantly gave one farthing to the 
poor, being one shilling and a penny per annum, which he cast up; 
and, after his death, his extensive charity amounted to forty-three 
shillings and four pence. This prudent economist had been a ma- 
gistrate, or officer, at Boulogne; from which obscurity he was pro- 
moted to Paris, for the reputation of his wealth, which he lent upon 
undeniable security to the public funds, not caring to trust in- 
dividuals with his life and soul. While a magistrate at Boulogne, 
he maintained himself by taking upon him to be mi/ktaster-general 
at the market, and went from one to another washing down his bread 
at no expense of his own, not doubtless from any other principle than 
that of serving the public in regulating the goodness of milk. When 
he had a call to Paris, knowing that stage vehicles are expensive, 
he determined to go thither on foot; and to avoid being robbed, he 
took care to export with himself neither more nor less than the 
considerable sum of three pence sterling, to carry him one hundred 
and thirty miles; and with the greater facility to execute his plan of 
operation, he went in the quality of a poor priest or nf@hdicant, and 
no doubt gathered some few pence on the road from such pious 
and well disposed persons who were strangers to him. 

The great value a miser annexes to a farthing will make 
us less surprised at the infinite attachment he must have to a 
guinea, of which it is the seed, growing by gentle gradations 
into pence, shillings, pounds, thousands and ten thousands, which 
made this worthy connoisseur to say Take care of the farthings, 
and the pence and shillings will take care of themselves; these 
semina of wealth may be compared to seconds of time, which ge- 
nerate years, centuries, and cven eternity itself. 

When he became extensively rich, being in the year 1735 worth 
seven or eight hundred thousand pounds, which he begot or mul. 

Vot. IV. N r 
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tiplied on the body of a single shilling from the age of sixteen 
to the age of seventy-two; one day he heard a woodman going by in 
summer, at which season they stock themselves with fuel for the 
winter; he agreed with him at the lowest rate possible, but stole 
from the poor man several logs with which he loaded himself to his 
secret hiding hole, and thus contracted, in that hot season, a 
fever; he then sent for the first time for a surgeon to bleed him, 
who asking half a livre for the operation, was dismissed; he then 
sent for an apothecary, but he was as high in his demand; he then 
sent for a poor barber, who undertook to open a vein for three 
pence a time; but, says this worthy economist, How often, friend, 
will it be requisite to bleed? Three times, said he. And what 
quantity of blood do you intend to take? About eight ounces each 
time, answered the barber. That will be nine pence!—too much, 
too much, says the old miser: I have determined to go a cheaper 
way to work: take the whole quantity you desicn to take at three 
times at one time, and that will save me six pence; which being 
insisted on, he lost twenty-four ounces of blood, and died in a few 
days, leaving all his vast treasures to the king, whom he made his 
sole heir. Thus he contracted his disorder by pilfering, and his 
death by an unprecedented piece of parsimony. 


—_—_—_—— 


THEORETIC SPECULATION 

Iu attention of philosophers and naturalists was at a certain 
period long and ardently excited by a number of fossil skeletons 
meme marsh on the banks of Ohio. These were consider- 
ed at the timé as bones of the elephant, but afterwards proved, by 
an eminent and indefatigable anatomist, not to be remains of that 
animal, but of a species of the carnivorous kind, more enormous in 
bulk, and now whoily extinct or unknown. 


The subject has been scientifically investigated by an ingenious 


German and well informed mineralogist, Mr. Rasres. who has re- 
sided long in England; he controverts some of the positions of the 
learned professor, and others he apparently confirms: but the diffi- 
culty of accounting for animals, no longer existing in countries 
where they seem at a certain time to have been numerous, still 
remains to be explained; it has escaped the sagacity of Gmelin. 
the genius of Buffon, and the minute research of Daubenton 

A modern theorist of a liW™¥ and eccentric cast has, in his own 
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opinion, easily solved the mystery, by sufifosing that the bones in 
question are the remains of certain angelic beings, the original 
tenants of this our terrestrial globe, in its primitive state, till 
for their transgressions both were involved in ruin; after which 
this shattered planet was refitted for the accommodation of its 
present inhabitants!!! 

But, romance out of the question, is it not possible to account for 
such an assemblage of creatures, in a country where they no longer 
exist, by suffosing that, at some remote period, the place in which 
they were found might have lain in the tract of a conqueror unknown 
to the historians of Europe; that it might have been the scene of a 
battle, and the animals in question part of the baggage train, destroy- 
ed by slaughter or disease, and left in the hurry of flight, or of 
pursuit, to puzzle and set at defiance generations then unborn? 
Chronology so remote is a ¢erra incognita to the philosopher as 
well as the historian. 

AN EXAMPLE FOR JUDGES, 
(If they could be prevailed upon to imitate it) in the character of sir John Fitz-James. 

Sir Joun Fitz-James, Kt., was born at Redlinch in Somer- 
setshire, of right ancient, and worthy parentage, bred in the 
study of our municipal laws; wherein he proved so great a profi- 
cient, by king Henry the Eighth, he was advanced to be chief 
justice of the King’s Bench. There needs no more to be said of 
his merit, save that king Henry the Eighth preferred him; who 
never used either dunce or drone in church or state, but men of 
ability and activity. He sat thirteen years in his place, demeaning 
himself so, that he lived and died in the king’s favour. He sat one 
of the assistants when sir Thomas More was arraigned for refus- 
ing the oath of supremacy, and was shrewdly put to it, to save his 
own conscience and not incur the king’s displeasure; for chancellor 
Audly, supreme judge in that place, being loath that the whole 
burden of More’s condemnation should lie on his shoulders alone, 
openly in the court asked the advice of the lord chief justice Fitz- 
James, whether the indictment were sufficient or no: to whom 
our judge wisely replied, my /ords all, by St. Gilian (which was 
ever his oath), Z must needs confess, that if the act of parliament be 
not unlawful, then the indictment is not in my conscience sufficient. 

He died in the thirtieth year of king Henry the Eighth; and 
although there be now none left @ Redlinch of his name and 
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family, they flourish still at Lenson in Dorsetshire, des¢ended 
from Alured Fitz-James, brother to this judge, and to Richard 
bishop of London. 

The two main principles that guide human nature (saith judge 
Dodderidge) are conscience and law: by the former we are obliged 
in reference to another world, by the latter in relation to this. Priests 
and judges are the dispensers of these principles: no prince more 
unhappy in priests than king Henry (whose unhappiness it was, 
that all the piggle, prevarication, and imposition of his time was 
in the pulpit); none more happy in his judges, (to whose reason 
his people were more willing to submit, than they were to hearken 
to. his clergy’s instructions), among whom none more renowned 
than sir John Fitz-James, who so fearful of the very shadow and 
appearance of corruption, that it cost his chief clerk his place but 
for taking a tankard, after a signal course of 1500/. a year, wherein 
he had been serviceable, though not as a bribe, but as a servility.* 
Cesar would have his wife without suspicion of lewdness, and 
Fitz-James his servants without the appearance of corruption. 
What was law always, was then a resolution, neither to deny, nor 
defer nor sell justice. When our judge came upon the bench, he 
knew no more than Me/chisedeck or Livi, father or mother, neither 
friend nor interest: for when his cousin urged him for a kindness, 
come to my house (saith the judge), Z will deny you nothing, come to 
the king’s court and I must do you justice: and when the attorney 
general bespoke his favour in a public cause, troudle not yourself, 
(said he), Z will do the king right: the king is cast, the attorney 
expostulates; the judge satisfieth him, that he could not do his ma- 
jesty right, tf he had not done justice. 

His prudence so tempered his zeal for his sovereign, that he 
overstrained not the prerogative to bring in fears and jealousies of 
tyranny on the one hand; and his integrity so balanced his popu- 
larity, that he never depressed it to broach bold opinions and at- 
tempts of liberty, on the other: complying with none of those 
humors that an imaginary dread of oppression, or a dangerous 
presumption of freedom, may transport irregular excesses either 
for the one, or against the other. 

As his majesty was secured by his loyalty, so his subjects were 


* This acceptation of presents, whether defore or after service performed, 
1s most admirably defined and distinguished by Foigard. “ Before,” says he 
‘itis (Logice) a bride, after, it is omly a gratification. 
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by his patience, a virtue he carried with him to the bench, to at- 
tend each circumstance of an evidence, each allegation of a plea, 
each plea in a cause; Aearing what was impertinent, and observing 
what was frofer. His usual saying (as sergeant Mandevil reports 
it) being, we must have two souls, as two sieves, one for the bran, 
the other for the flour; the one for the gross of a discourse, the other 
Sor the quintessence. 

The same day that there was no cause to be tried in the chancery 
in sir Thomas More’s time, there were but three in King’s Bench, 
in sir John Fitz-James’s time,* the reason whereof some imagine 
was Cardinal Wolsey’s extraordinary power that engrossed all 
causes to his /egatine court; others know it was the judge’s integrity, 
who was too honest to a//ow, as that age was too plain to contrive, 
delays and obstructions. 

Lewis the Twelfth would say, when he was advised to take re- 
venge of those who had affronted him before he came to the crown; 
that it became not the king of France to revenge injuries done to the 
duke of Orleans. A person that had notoriously wronged sir John 
when a templar, in the case of his chamber, was to be tried before 
him for his whole estate when he was judge. The adversaries among 
other shifts made use of this old quarrel; whereupon sir John said 
it doth not become a judge upfion the bench to revenge a wrong done 
in his chamber. 

Two things upheld him in those boisterous times: Ist, silence; 
3d, patience; both wary virtues that seldom endanger their owner 
or displease their superiors. The people of those times would 
live and die with the pope and council; and this judge with the 
king and parliament. The grand article of his faith was, I believe 
as the church believes; and the great rule of his practice was, J will 
live as the law directs. 

He was a tried man, whose faith and honour were above his life 
and fortune: whose generosity was above that first temptation of 


* This was a most extraordinary time indeed; but we are inclined to at- 
tribute the paucity of business in the courts above mentioned to the reason 
assigned for it, viz. the unbounded power of the Cardinal, and the predilec- 
tion of the people for the legatine court. Shakspeare, who lived near his 
time, and was no inaccurate detailer of events or delineator of characters, 
makes the duke of Buckingham, speaking of Wolsey, exclaim, 


“ The devil speed him! no man’s pie is free 
From his ambition’s finger” 
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moncy, vs his spirit was above the second of danger; no fear had he 
of delivering up privileges to day, for fear of the king; or prero- 
gative tomorrow, for fear of the subject: no, an unbiassed temper 
between both, makes up an honest man; who came into preferment 
with great expectations, and went off with great applause; being 
one of the three men of whom it is said, that because they never 
fleased their master in doing any thing unworthy, they never dis- 
fleased him in doing any thing that is just. When base compliance 
goeth off with the contempt of those it hath honoured, a noble 
resolution comes off with the reverence of those it hath discon- 
tented. 


EMPLOYMENT FOR A WIFE. 


Ir a man had presumed to hint to the late Mrs. WoLsroncrar?, 
that a married woman, who followed these directions, might be as 
happy in herself, and as useful a member of society, as one formed 
upon Aer plan and exhibited in a certain singular and reprehensible 
book, published since her death, the bare supposition would pro- 
bably have produced a sneer from the heroine, and a contemptuous 
frown from the philosopher who, in the memorial he has left of 


his deceased wife, has palpably overleaped the boundaries of deco- 
rum and good sense: perhaps the sceptic, who is for discussing and 
unveiling every thing, had in his mind the sentiment of a certain 
poet, and was of opinion that he was 


Never so sure our wonder to create 
As when he touch’d the bounds of all we hate. 


But the old-fashioned doctrine of domestic duties and female occu- 
pations must not be forgotten. 

« When first thou awakest in the morning lift up thy heart and 
voice in thankfulness to God, who made thee; thus calling to mind 
thy Maker at thy carly rising, thou shalt speed better for it in the 
rest of the day. 

“ Having arrayed thyself as becometh a decent housewife, sweep 
thy house and dress thy dishboard, and see that all things be set in 
due order within and without; that the kine be milked, the calves 
suckled, and the milk skimmed; then let the young children be 
taken up, washed right wholesomely all over them in spring 
water, combed and kirtled, and sit down, with thy family, to 
breakfast. 
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“Corn and malt must be ordered for the mill; and, t’ at thou 
have thy measure again, mete it to and from the miller, who else 
will not deal truly with thee, or thy malt will not be dried as it 
should be. 

“ Thou must make butter and cheese according as the weather 
urgeth and the cows fill the dishes; the swine must be served 
morning and evening, not forgetting the poultry, and when the 
time of year cometh, thou wilt take good heed how thy hens, 
ducks and geese do lay; gather up their eggs diligently, and when 
they was broody, set them right cunningly, so that neither beast, 
swine nor vermin hurt or molest them; all whole-footed fowls, thou 
knowest will sit a month, and all cloven-footed fowls three weeks, 
except peahens, turkeys, cranes, and bustards. 

‘“‘ ] advise thee earnestly to remember well one thing: when in 
winter time, that the days be short and the evenings long, and thou 
sittest by the fire and hast supped, consider in thy mind whether 
the works that thou and thy maidens do are of advantage equal to 
the fire and candle, the meat and drink that they consume; if not, 
eo to thy bed, and be up by time to breakfast before day-light, that 
thou mayest have all the day before thee entire to do thy business. 

“ In the beginning of March it is time for a wife to have an eye 
to her garden, and to get as many good seeds and herbs as she can 
for the pot and platter; in March also is the season to sow flax and 
hemp: it needeth not for me to show how it should be sown, weed- 
ed, pulled, watered, dried, beaten, broken, towed, hackled, spun, 
wounden, warped, and wove; for in such matters, peradventure, 
thou art better instructed than me. 

“It is my business to observe, that although a woman cannot 
wholly and altogether get her living honestly by the distaff, yet it 
should always be ready for a pastime; it stoppeth many unemploy- 
ed gaps, and provideth articles both for bed and board, for which 
hard money must otherwise go forth from thy husband’s purse;— 
there be spinsters as well as wives, who make it a matter of con- 
science never to buy sheets, body-clothes, towels, shirts, and such 
like. 

“ It is a wife’s occupation to winnow all manner of corn, and to 
keep a watchful eye that the day-labourers and out-dwellers bring 
not with them, nor carry forth nor conceal their pokes (4ags), 
which, under a pretence of holding their bottle and scrip, only 
serve to lower the heap on the barn floor. 
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“‘ It is a wife’s occupation to wash and to wring, or to see well 
after and be among them, that the soap and firewood be not made 
waste of; to be brisk at harvest; and in time of need, while the 
coppers are boiling the provision, to help her husband to load the 
cart or the wagon; to go or ride to market, and sell her butter, 
cheese, eggs, chickens, geese, and pigs; to purchase all necessary 
things, and to make a true reckoning and account thereof to her 
husband when she returns.” 

To address the above homely directions indiscriminately to 
women of all ranks would be caricaturing advice, and converting 
wholesome rules into ironical ridicule. Yet if the majority of our 
young women of scanty expectations would not fix their eyes 
so steadily, as for the most part they do, on the more elevatedand 
wealthy classes of society, whom they vainly and ruinously attempt 
to imitate; if in their views, their education, their habits, their 
dress, and their manners, they could happily be prevailed on 
to attend more to domestic duty, and less to trifling amusement 
and ornamental accomplishment; if they could be convinced, that 
to make a pudding or a shirt, or even their own gowns, is a species 
of knowledge rather more useful than dancing a minuet, talking 
bad French, or spoiling a piano-forte: we might, in that case, hope 
to see gradually diminished that shocking and enormous mass of 
venal beauty, which renders our passing the streets, after a certain 
hour, distressing to our feelings, hazardous to the morals, and in- 
jurious to the health of the rising generation. 

Women, indeed, formed on the narrow unphilosophic plan here 
aimed at, would probably not reach that criterion of absolute per- 
fection and equality sought after and expected by Mrs. Wotstow- 
craFr; they perhaps would, in some respects, come under the 
description of what she calls domestic drudges—but surely a more 
desirable state than being drudges to infamy and prostitution. 

Women, thus educated and thus instructed, would probably 
revolt at living as concubines with one man, or at indulging warm 
wishes for another, perhaps the husband of a friend; they would 
not only submit to stated returns of religious worship without re- 
pugnance, but would seize with eagerness and pleasure every 
opportunity of pouring forth their hearts in gratitude to the 
almighty Creator of the universe. 

When their last hour was come, as reasonable beings, sensible 
of their frauties and faults, they woujd naturally cast an anxious 
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eye towards that world unknown; they would neither desire nor 
deserve the panegyric of a modern philosopher, by quitting a 
scene of trial and temptation, on which eternal happiness or 
eternal misery depended, with cold indifference, or suppressed 
anxiety. 

=== 


THE ANCIENT STATE OF LETTERS IN ENGLAND. 


THERE was a time in this kingdom, when letters were so low, 
that whoever could prove himself, in a court of justice, able to read 
a verse in the New Testament, was vested with the highest privi- 
leges; and a clergyman, who knew any thing of grammar, was 
looked upon as a prodigy. In those enlightened days a rector of a 
parish, as we are told, going to law with his parishioners about 
paving the church, quoted this authority as from St. Peter—“ Pa- 
veant illi, non fiaveam ego,” which he construed “ THEY ARE TO 
PAVE THE CHURCH, NOT I;” and this was allowed to be good law 
by a judge, who was an ecclesiastic too. Alfred the Great com- 
plained, towards the end of the ninth century, that “ from Humber 
to the Thames there was not a priest who understood the liturgy 
m his mother-tongue, or who could translate the easiest piece of 
Latin;” and a correspondent of Abelard, about the middle of the 
twelfth century, complimenting him upon a resort of pupils from 
all countries, says, that even Britain, distant as she was, sent her 
savages to be instructed by him: “ remota Britannia sua animalia 
erudienda destinabat.” 

If the clergy had then, as they are said to have had, all the learn- 
ing among themselves, what a blessed state must the laity have 
been in!—And so indeed it appears; for there is extant an old act 
of parliament, which provides, that “a nobleman shall be intitled to 
the benefit of his clergy, even though he cannot read;” and another 
law, cited by judge Rolle in his Abridgment, sets forth, that “ the 
command of the sheriff to his officer, by word of mouth, and 
without writing, is good; for it may be, that neither the sheriff 
nor his officer can write or read.” Who can say that such halcyon 
times may not return? When we contemplate the ignorance and 
‘dissipation of the great, whom the little are sure to follow; when 
we consider their not only neglect, but even contempt of letters; 
their gambling, and low amusements; their luxury; the avarice, 


meanness, and selfishness, which prevail among them;—when we 
Vo. IV. O 
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consider all this, and more, can we forbear to exclaim, that * signs 
following signs lead on the mighty year?” 


QUAKERS, AND THE STAGE. 

THE amusements of the stage are strictly forbidden to Quakers 
of every description; and this, partly because many plays are im- 
moral, but chiefly (according to Mr. Clarkson*) because on the 
stage “ men personate characters that are not their own, and thus 
become altogether sophisticated in their looks, words, and actions, 
which is contrary to the simplicity and truth required by christi- 
anity!”—The Edinburgh Reviewers make the following observa- 
tions on this statement. “ We scarcely think the Quakers will be 
much obliged to Mr. Clarkson for imputing this kind of reasoning 
to them. We would rather hear at once that the playhouse was the 
devil’s drawing-room, and that actors paint their faces, and deserve 
the fate of Jezebel. As to the sin of personating characters not 
their own, and sophisticating their looks and words, it is necessa- 
rily committed by every man who reads aloud a dialogue from the 
New Testament, or who adopts, from the highest authority, a 
dramatic form in his preaching. As to the other objection, that 
theatrical amusements produce too high a degree of excitement 
for the necessary sedateness of a good christian, we answer, that 
we do not see why a good christian should be more still and sedate 
than his innocence and natural gaiety incline him to be; and, in the 
second place, that the objection proves Mr. Clarkson to be laudably 
ignorant of the state of the modern drama, which we are credibly 
informed is by no means so extremely interesting as to make men 
neglect their business and their duties to run after it.” 


LETTERS EXTRACTED FROM THE LIFE OF LORD CHARLEMONT. 


Every one who is even moderately acquainted with the history 
of British literature must have heard of Mr. Topuam BEauc.Lerk. 
He was one of the celebrated club that met at the Turk’s head, in 
Gerard-street, of which Burke, Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith, and 
other luminaries of that day, were members; and was the same 
whom the learned and ingenious Doctor Bernard, Dean of Derry, 
complimented on his charming talents for conversation in the 


* See his Portraiture of Quakerism. 
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celebrated jeu d’esprit extorted from him by the rudeness of 


Johnson. 
If I have thoughts, and can’t express them, 


Let Gibbon teach me how to dress them 
In terms select and terse; 
Jones teach me modesty and Greek, 
Smith how to think—Burke how to speak, 
And Beauclerk to converse. 


In Hardy’s Life of Lord Charlemont, lately published in England, 
the biographer has introduced some masterly sketches of his lord- 
ship’s intimate friends and correspondents, and among the rest of 
Mr. Beauclerk, together with some of that gentleman’s letters to 
that venerable nobleman. 

“ According to his lordship’s account of him,” says Mr. Hardy, 
“ he (Beauclerk) possessed an exquisite taste, various accomplish- 
“ ments, and the most perfect good breeding. He was eccentric, 
“ often querulous, entertaining a contempt for the generality of 
“ the world, which the politeness of his manners could not always 
“ conceal; but, to those whom he liked, most generous and friendly. 
“ Devoted to pleasure, devoted to literature, sometimes absorbed 
in play, sometimes in books, he was, altogether, one of the most 
“ accomplished, and, when in good humor, and surrounded by 
“those who suited his fancy, one of the most agreeable men 
“ that could possibly exist.” 

With lord Charlemont this gentleman had formed a particular 
intimacy. How highly he thought of and how warmly he felt to- 
wards his lordship, his letters sufficiently show. As they “ give a 
favourable portraiture of that accomplished man’s disposition and 
agreeable talents,” and as the elegant liveliness which pervades 
them must be delightful to every mind of taste, we transcribe 
those given by Mr. Hardy, and lament, as we dare say our readers 
will, that there are not more of them at our disposal. 


Muswellhill, July 5th, 1773. 
MY DEAR LORD, 

It is certainly ordained by fate, that I should always appear in a 
state of humiliation before you; nothing else could have prevented 
me from writing to you, and endeavouring thereby to keep up an 
intercourse with one for whom I shall always retain the greatest 
and tenderest regard; lessening in some measure the greatest of 
all human evils, the separation from those we love; but that insu- 
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perable idleness, which accompanies me through life, which not 
only prevents me from doing what I ought, but likewise from en- 
joying my greatest pleasure, where any thing is to be done, has 
hitherto prevented me from writing; but if I obtain your pardon this 
time, I will for the future mend my manners, and try, by one act 
at least, to be worthy of that friendship which you have honoured 
me with. I need not assure you that I most earnestly wish to visit 
you this summer in Ireland; nothing but lady Di’s illness shall 
prevent me. I have been but once at the club since you left Eng- 
land; we were entertained, as usual, by Dr. Goldsmith’s absurdity 
Mr. V * can give you an account of it. Sir Joshua Reynolds in- 
tends painting your picture over again, so you may set your heart 
at rest again for some time; it is true it will last so much the 
longer, but then you may wait these ten years for it. Elmsley 
gave me a commission from you about Mr. Walpole’s frames for 
prints, which is perfectly unintelligible: I wish you would explain 
it, and it shall be punctually executed. The Duke of Northumber- 
land has promised me a pair of his new pheasants for you; but you 
must wait till all the crowned heads in Europe have been served 
first. I have been at the review at Portsmouth. If you had seen it, 
you would have owned that it is a pleasant thing to be a king. It is 
true made a job of the claret to » who furnished the tables 
with vinegar under that denomination. Charles Fox said, that lord 
Sandwich should have been impeached: what an abominable world 
do we live in, that there should not be above half a dozen honest 
men in it, and that one of those should live in Ireland. You will, 
perhaps, be shocked at the small portion of honesty that I allot to 
your country; but a sixth part is as much as comes to its share;— 
and, for any thing I know to the contrary, the other five may be in 
Ireland too, fer I am sure I do not know where else to find them. 
Your philanthropy engages you to think well of the greatest part 
of mankind; but every year, every hour adds to my misanthropy, 
and I have had a pretty considerable share of it for some years 
past. Leave your parliament and your nation to shift for itself, and 
consecrate that time to your friends, which you spend in endeavour- 
ing to promote the interest of half a million of scoundrels. Since as 
Pope says 
Life can little else supply 
Than just to look about us, and to die; 


* Agmondisham Vesey, Esq. of Lucan, near Dublin. 
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do not let us lose the moment that we have, but let us enjoy all that 
can be enjoyed in this world, the pleasures of a true uninterrupted 
friendship.—Let us leave this island of fog and iniquity, and sail to 
purer regions not yet corrupted by European manners. It is true 
you must leave behind you Marino and your medals; but you will 
likewise leave behind you the S——sand R lys of this place. I 
know you will say, you can do all this without flying to the other 
poles, by shunning the society of such wretches; but what avails it 
to me that you are the very man I could wish, when I am separa- 
ted from you by sea and land? If you will quit Marino,* and sail 
with me, I will fly from Almacks, though whatever evil I may have 
suffered from my connexion with that place, I shall always with 
gratitude remember that there I first began my acquaintance with 
you; and, in the sincerity of truth, I can say that I would rather have 
such a friend as you, even at three hundred miles distance, than 
both the houses of parliament for my friends in London. I find 
when I have once begun to converse with you, I cannot leave off; 
you have spoiled me, my lord, and must take the consequences. 
Why should fortune have placed our paltry concerns in two differ- 
ent islands? If we could keep them, they are not worth one hour’s 
conversation at Elmsley’s.t If life is good for any thing, it is only 
made so by the society of those we love. At all events, I shall try 
to come to Ireland, and shall take no excuse from you for not com- 
ing early in the winter to London. The club exists but by your 
presence; the flourishing of learned men is the glory of the state. 
Mr. Vesey will tell you, that our club consists of the greatest men 
in the world; consequently you see there is a good and patriotic 
reason for you to return to England in the winter. Pray make my 
best respects to lady Charlemont, and Miss Hickman,f} and tell 
them I wish they were at this moment sitting at the door of our 
alehouse in Gerard-street. 
Believe me to be, my dear lord, 
With the utmost sincerity, 
Affectionately yours, 

T. BEAUCLERE. 








* His lordship’s beautiful seat near Dublin. 
t Elmsley, the bookseller in London. 
¢ Lady Charlemont’s sister. 
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Adelfthi, November 20, 1775. 































MY DEAR LORD, 


I delayed writing to you, as I had flattered myself that I should 
have been able to have paid you a visit at Dublin before this time; 
but I have been prevented, mot by my own negligence and indo- 
lence, but by various matters.—I am rejoiced to find by your letter 
that lady C. is as you wish. I have yet remaining so much benevo- 
lence to mankind, as to wish that there may be a son of yours, 
educated by you, as a specimen of what mankind ought to be.— 
Goldsmith the other day put a paragraph in the newspapers in 
praise of lord mayor Townshend. The same night we happened to 
sit next to lord Shelburne at Drury-lane: I mentioned the circum- 
stance of the paragraph to him; he said to Goldsmith, that he 
hoped he had mentioned nothing of Malagrida in it. “ Do you 
know,” answered Goldsmith, “that I never could conceive the 
reason why they call you Malgrida, for Malgrida was a very good 
man.”* You see plainly what he meant to say; but that happy turn 
of expression is peculiar to himself—Mr. Walpole says that this 
story is a picture of Goldsmith’s whole life. Johnson has been 
confined some weeks in the isle of Sky; we hear that he was 
obliged to swim over to the main land, taking hold of a cow’s tail. 
Be that as it may, lady Dit has promised to take a drawing of it. 
Our poor club is in a miserable decay; unless you come and relieve 
it, it will certainly expire. Would you imagine, that sir Joshua 
Reynolds is extremely anxious to be a member of Almack’s? You 
see what noble ambition will make a man attempt. That den is 
not yet opened, consequently I have not yet been there; so, for the 
present I am clear upon that score. I suppose your confounded 
Irish politics take up your whole attention at present. If they 
could but have obtained the aésentee tax, the Irish parliament 
would have been perfect. They would have voted themselves out 
of parliament, and lessened their estates one half of their value: 





* It is almost superfluous to remark, that this is the anecdote so often 
mentioned of Goldsmith. 

{ Lady Diana Beauclerk, wife to Mr. Beauclerk, and daughter to Charles 
late duke of Marlborough; eminent for her exquisite taste and skill in paint- 
ing. Lord Charlemont has often mentioned to me (Hardy) that sir Joshua 
Reynolds frequently declared to him, that many of her ladyship’s drawings 
might be studied as models. 
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this is patriotism with a vengeance!——I have heard nothing of 
your peacock’s eggs. The duke of Northumberland tells me, that 
if they are put into tallow or butter they will never hatch. I men- 
tion this to you, as worthy of your notice.—Mr. Walpole has pro- 
mised me to send you a drawing of his frames, but he has been so 
much engaged with lord Orford’s affairs that he has probably 
forgot it. ‘There is nothing new in the literary world. Mr. Jones* 
of our club is going to publish an account in Latin of the eastern 
poetry, with extracts, translated verbatim, in verse. I will order 
Elmsly to send it to you when it comes out: I fancy it will be 
a very pretty book. Goldsmith has written a prologue for Mrs. 
Yates, which she spoke this evening before the opera. It is very 
good. You will see it soon in all the newspapers, otherwise I 
would send it to you. I hope to hear, in your next letter, that 
you have fixed your time for returning to England. We cannot do 
without you. If you do not come here, I will bring all the club 
over to Ireland, live with you, and that will drive you here in your 
own defence. Johnson shall spoil your books, Goldsmith pull your 
flowers, and Boswell talk to you;—stay then if you can. Adieu, my 
dear lord: pray make my respects to lady Charlemont. 
Believe me to be, very sincerely 
and affectionately, yours 
T. BEaucLerk. 


MY DEAR LORD, 


Inclosed I send you the drawings of Mr. Walpole’s frames, 
which I did not receive till last night. I hope you received a letter 
from me some time ago; I mention this that I may not appear 
worse than I am, and likewise to hint to you that, when you 
receive this, you will be two letters in my debt. I hope your par- 
liament has finished all its absurdities, and that you will be at 
leisure to come over here to attend to your club, where you will do 
much more good than all the patriots in the world ever did to any 
body, viz. you will make very many of your friends extremely 
happy,;—and you know Goldsmith has informed us, that no form of 
government ever contributed either to the happiness or misery of 
any one. I saw a letter from Foote, with an account of an Irish 
tragedy; the subject is Manlius, and the last speech which he 
makes when he is pushed off from the Tarpeian rock, is “ Swrrer 


* Sir William Jones. 
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Jesus, WHERE AM I GornG?” Pray send me word if this is true— 
We have a new comedy here, which is good for nothing; bad as it 
is, however, it succeeds very well, and has almost killed Goldsmith 
with envy.* I have no news, either literary or political, to send 
you. Every body, except myself, and about a million of vulgars, 
are in the country. I am closely confined, as lady Di expects to be 
so every hour. 
I am, my dear lord, 
Very sincerely and affectionately yours, 
T. BEAUCLERK. 


NELL GWYNN 

Was, at her first setting out in the world, a plebeian of the 
lowest rank, and sold oranges at the playhouse. Some affirm that 
she was born in a night cellar; certain it is, that she rambled from 
tavern to tavern, entertaining the company with her songs. As 
early as the year 1667, she was admitted in the theatre-royal, and 
was mistress to Hart, to Lacy, and to Buckhurst. She became 
eminent in her profession as an actress, and performed the most 
spirited parts with admirable address. The pert prattle of the 
orange wench by degrees refined into a wit, which pleased Charles 
the Second. She ingratiated herself into her sovereign’s affections, 
in which she retained a place to the time of her death. Dryden 
was very partial to her, and greatly assisted her in her rise at the 
theatre; in return, when possessed of the power, she distinguished 
the poet by particular marks of gratitude. Many benevolent actions 
are recorded of her; and perhaps she was the only one of the king’s 
mistresses who was never guilty of any infidelity towards him. It 
is ludicrous, perhaps, but it is nevertheless true, that Madam 
Gwynn (for so she was latterly called) piqued herself upon her 
attachment to the church of England. She was low in stature and 
careless of her dress; but her pictures represent her as handsome. 
She died in 1687. 


* This must have been “ The School for Wives,” by Hugh Kelly; for on 
looking into the stage history of the year 1773, we find that comedy was the 
only new one that was very well received; and Goldsmith’s aversion to Kelly 
stands recorded in his character of Garrick, in the poem of Retaliation. 

Ed. Mirror of Taste 
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KING LEAR,—AND Mr. COOKE IN THAT CHARACTER. 
[Continued from page 64.) 







Tue second act is still more full of excellent and interesting 
matter than the first. In the commencement of it the villanous 
projects of Edmund, Gloster’s natural son, against the life of his 
legitimate brother Edgar; the hypocrisy with which he conducts a 
his machinations, the credulity of Gloster, and the voluntary ban- 7 
ishment and flight of Edgar, afford a new subject of sympathy and 

alarm. Edgar’s soliloquy is extremely affecting and interesting, m" 
and prepares us happily for the disguise of madness and misery /) 
which he afterwards assumes to save himself from discovery. Of A 
the incidental speeches there are some which deserve particular 

mention, on account of their good sense and the felicity of the 

language in which they are couched: Such is Kent’s respecting 
the steward, who first runs away from him, and afterwards, when i‘. | 
under protection, abuses him, and gasconades at his expense. 


















That such a slave as this should wear a sword, 
Who wears no honesty! Such smiling rogues as these 

Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain s 
Too intricate t’ unloose: soothe every passion “a | : 
That in the nature of their lords rebels; fie 
Bring oil to fire, snow to their colder moods; 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their master’s; 
Knowing nought, like dogs, but following. 









And such too we take to be the observations of Cornwall upon the 
bluntness of Kent’s manners and language. 









This is some fellow 
Who, having been prais’d for bluntness, doth affect a 
A saucy roughness; and constrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. He cannot flatter, he' : | 


VoL. IV. P 
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An honest mind and plain,—he must speak truth: 

An’ they will take it so; if not, he’s plain. 

These kind of knaves I know, which in this plainness, 
Harbour more craft and more corrupter ends 

Than twenty silly ducking observants 

That stretch their duties nicely. 


The placing of Kent in the stocks has been sneered at by hyper- 
critics as farcical: but, though it may excite ludicrous emotions in 
some of those precious critics who in England sit in the shilling 
gallery, and with us in the pit, we will never agree that an incident 
is censurable or farcical which serves, as this does, to heighten 
the interest of the scene by acting as a natural cause of inflamma- 
tion upon the choleric temper of the old king, who, already ex- 
tremely irritated, takes fire at the unworthy treatment sustained 
by his faithful and favourite servant and messenger. Kent’s blunt 
and sarcastic responses to the inquiries of Lear, how he came into 
that disgraceful situation, are highly entertaining and characteristic, 
while the expressions of Lear at the indignity are very affecting— 


Lear. They durst not do ’t. 
They could not, would not do ’t: ’tis worse than murder 
To do upon respect such violent outrage. 


And again: 
O, how this mother swells my heart! 
Unwelcome passion down! down, thou climbing sorrow; 
Thy element’s below. 


What an admirable passage too is the following.—Gloster having 
informed the old king, in answer to his desire to speak with Corn- 
wall and Regan, that they are not to be seen, the latter takes fire. 


Lear. Deny to speak with me? They are sick? They are weary? 
They have travelled hard to night?—Mere fetches; 
The images of revolt and flying off. 
Fetch me a better answer. 
Gloster. My dear lord! 
You know the fiery quality of the duke, 
Hew unremovable and fixt he is 
In his own course. 


Lear, enraged at the thoughts that his late subject minion, his son 
im law, and his debtor for every thing he now possesses, should 
dare to be so presumptuous, breaks out in terms of unlimited fury: 
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Lear. Vengeance! plague! death! confusion! 
Fiery?—What quality}—Why Gloster, Gloster, 
I’d speak with the duke of Cornwall and his wife. 

Gloster. Well, my good lord, I have inform’d them so. 

Lear. Inform’d them! —Dost thou understand me, man? 

Gloster. Ay, my good lord. 

Lear. Tue Kino would speak with Cornwall, 
The dear father would with his daughter speak; commands her 

service: 

Are they inform’d of this?)}—My breath and blood! 4 
Fiery?—The fiery duke ?—Tell the hot duke, that-— | 
No, but not yet: may be he is not well. : 






















How exquisite, how charming, how natural, for such a man 






as Lear, is this transition. In temper a mere man, and a choleric # 
one too, he at first gives way to jealousy and anger; but, in soul an .s 
angel, he checks himself, considers, corrects his hastiness, and, i Be 






flattering himself that Cornwall’s reason for not seeing him is in 
reality sickness and fatigue, he apologizes— 







May be he is not well; 
Infirmity doth still neglect all office 

Whilst our health is bound; we are not ourselves 
When nature, being oppressed, commands the mind 
To suffer with the body. 









If it were not that the noblest productions of Shakspeare are 
brought forth with the least effort, we should be induced to 
imagine, from the superior excellence of the scene which follows, 
that he had purposely called forth the whole collective powers of 
his astonishing genius in the composition of it. The unforced, 
beautiful transitions of the poor old monarch from indignation 
to tenderness,—from proud defiance to condescension and in- J 
treaty,—and the inimitable, natural, and quick alternations of ' 
anger, expostulation, grief, fury, reproach, tears and despair, form . 
altogether such an assemblage of beauties as we should in vain hi 
search for in any other human production of equal compass. What 
other words can pierce with such subtile force and celerity to the 


heart as these - | 
Beloved Regan! i a 
Thy sister’s naught. Oh, Regan, she hath tied 
Sharp-tooth’d unkindness, like a vulture, here; 
[ Pointing to his heart. . 
I can scarce speak to thee;—thou'lt not believe 
@f how deprav’d a quality-——Oh, Regan! 
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| The breaks in this passage mark the interruption of his speech by 
Hh his poignant feelings so exquisitely and appropriately, that if the 
| part, unmarked with pause or stop, were presented for perusal to 
) a person of refined feeling, we are persuaded he could not recite 
| the words aloud without pausing and struggling for utterance at 
the very same critical points that are fixed by Shakspeare. For our 
parts, we candidly aver that we cannot even silently peruse one of 
these wonderful breaks and piercing hemistichs, which abound in 
this character of Lear, without feeling the same painful physical 
effect in the organs of speech as if we had gone through the 
struggles and convulsive efforts of delivering them aloud. Ad- 
miring, justly admiring them as we do, and thinking that our 
readers will feel as we feel them, we cannot resist the impulse 

to be thus, circumstantial. 





















— Quis talia fando, 
Temperet a lachrymis? 











Who can hear—who can contemplate, without feeling horror strike 
to his heart, such a being as Lear, “a poor old man, as full of 

grief as age,” uttering—upon his knees too uttering—such words 
as these 






Dear daughter, I confess that I am old: 
Age is unnecessary: on my knees I beg, 
That you’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed and food. 











When Goneril enters upon them as he is expostulating with 
Regan, his horror at the sight of her is expressed in a manner the 
most extraordinarily impressive and indeed terrible! He neither ad- 
dresses himself to her—for she is loathsome to his sight and hate- 
ful to his heart—nor to those about him—for his sensations at the 
moment are too great and awful to be submitted to mortal ears, 
but he throws himself upon Him who alone can read his heart, 
and appealing to heaven, in the most solemn and pathetic terms 
imaginable, calls out for justice. 











Enter Goneril. 
Lear. Who comes here?—Oh, heavens, 
If you do love old men, if your sweet sway 







Allow obedience, if yourselves are old, 
Make it your cause; send down, and take my part. 







When Goneril again insults him, the fluctuation of his temper is 
finely marked in the lines 






Now I pr’ythee, daughter, do not make me mad; 














and Regan adds, " 


truth: 


By degrees the spirit of Lear becomes depressed and infeebled. i 
Yielding to that depression, his mind sinks to a wish for pity. That | 
pity he expects to find from Regan, and he becomes reconciled to 
accept asa favour from her what he might have demanded as a 
right; for on his transferring his kingdom, he reserved entertain- 
ment from his daughters, month about, for himself and an hundred 


knights. In this mood he expects comfort from Regan; and when \ (+ 
it is refused, will not for some time be satisfied with the evidence i 
of his senses, that she too is recreant. He remonstrates with her— fe 
condescends almost to beg—when she insults him, instead of curs- | et 
ing her, he mildly says { 


And when she inhumanly perseveres, he stoops to remind her of > 
his gifts and goodness in the most pathetic terms of simplicity that a 
ever fell from human lips: 


When they have, in violation of the terms on which he “ gave 
them all,” brought down his train to five and twenty, and proceed- 
ing further, Goneril says 


his answer is admirable, and fraught with moral and practical 
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I will not trouble thee, my child: farewel: 
We'll no more meet, no more see one another. 
Let shame come when it will, I do not call it: tf 
I do not bid the thunderbearer strike, ti 
Nor tell tale of thee to highjudging Jove; 

Mend when thou canst; be patient at thy leisure; 
I can be patient —— 






















What need you twenty, or ten, or five!— 





What need one?— } 








O reason not the need; our basest beggars 
Are in the poorest thing superfluous; . 
Allow not nature more than nature needs, } 5 
Man’s life is cheap as beast’s: thou art a lady; ’ 
If only to go warm were gorgeous, 

Why nature needs not what thou gorgeous wear’st 

Which scarcely keeps thee warm.—But for true need, 
You heavens give me patience, that I need. E 






















** Is this well spoken now?” 









** I gave you all!” 
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Regan. And in good time gave it. 
Lear. Made youmy guardians, my depositories, 

But kept a reservation to be followed 

With such a number:—— What, must I come to you 
With five and twenty, Regan’—said you so? 

Regan. And speak it again, my lord. With me no more. 


Finding himself thus unjustly and brutally treated by Regan, he 
irresolutely and inconsistently turns to Goneril. Rejected again by 
her, he has no resource but in himself and heaven; wherefore, 
in the most pathetic terms, he invokes the gods to pity him, and 
tears himself away from the two “ unnatural hags” for ever —And 
assuredly if we could suppose immediate divine interposition to be 


obtained by prayers, we cannot imagine any that would win it with 
more certainty than the following: 


You see me here, you gods, a poor old man, 

As full of grief as age; wretched in both! 

If it be you that stir these daughters’ hearts 
Against their father, fool me not so much 

To bear it tamely; touch me with noble anger! 
O let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks! No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both, 

That all the world shall,——TI will do such things— 
What they are I yet know not; but they shall be 
The terror of the earth. You think Pll weep: 
No, I’ll not weep— 

I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into a hundred thousand flaws 

Or e’er Pll weep——O fool, I shall go mad. 





Having gone through the two first acts of this extraordinary 
tragedy, we think it now time to suspend the analysis of the play, 
and for a time leave descanting on the beauties of the poet, in 
order to examine the merits of the performer. 

Our general admiration of Mr. Cooke’s acting does not extend 
to the whole of King Lear. Though in following him through it, we 
find nothing positively censurable, there are some parts of it in 
which it is his greatest praise to say that he is not incorrect. Of all 
dramatic characters this is the most difficult to personate through- 
out with equal merit. Few indeed are the actors who have been able 
to render it attractive: nor have there been many who, to fine feel- 
ing and critical taste, were barely tolerable. That Garrick was every 
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thing the most fastidious judgment could conceive, we do firmly 
believe. One of the most accomplished critics of modern times, in 
answer to some questions put to him by this writer respecting the 
comparative merit of Barry, Henderson, and Garrick, in Lear, 
made use of these remarkable words: “ You admire Burke;—to 
convey an idea of the superiority of Garrick in Lear to all other 
men, | cannot find any terms so exactly apposite as the very affect- 
ing words of Burke on the death of Johnson, ‘ Go fo the next, and 
what is he? Noruixc.’—Yet Barry held, in London, a long and not 
unsuccessful competition with Mr. Garrick in the opinion of the 
multitude. No inconsiderable proof of the value of popular judg- 
ment, since Henderson himself, though confessedly below Garrick, 
was very much superior to Barry. Of the actors we have seen per- 
form this character their names stand, in our opinion, in the follow- 
ing rank of praise: 

HENDERSON. 

Barry. 

Cooke. 

Mossop. 

KEMBLE. 


Henderson was little short of what we should be contented 
to receive as perfection; and we remember to have overheard the 
celebrated dean Barnard, the bosom friend of Garrick, declare to 
a circle in the box room of Crow-street theatre, that Henderson’s 
Lear of that night was but little inferior to that of his old friend; 
and he added, that he thought his Lord Chalkstone fully equal 
(Henderson played both characters that night for his benefith—A 
high compliment indeed, particularly as Garrick had written the 
latter for himself, and left it, as it was imagined, without the chance 
of a representative. 

Barry’s figure, face and voice were of themselves, independent 
ef his great histrionic powers, enough to overbear, in the general 
opinion, actors of much superior genius. He was the grandest 
looking old man in the world; yet in his Lear something was 
wanting which nothing but preeminent genius could supply. 

Mossop was as little qualified for the personation of Lear as an 
actor possessed of one of the best voices in the world, real genius, 
and very, fine feelings, could be. Yet was his misperformance of 
Lear in general more than redeemed by the great and indeed un- 
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exampled beauty of certain passages of it. The earnest sententious- 
ness and awful tremulous depth with which he uttered the rational 
gleams of moral reflection which break through the clouds of 
Lear’s madness, seemed to harmonize with the storm, increased the 
sublimity of the scene, and appeared to lift the poet above even 
his great height, and almost dispelled all idea of fiction. These and 
the indescribable pathos with which he uttered the speech “ Pray 
do not mock me,” and some others, to which we shall hereafter 
call the reader’s notice, are not yet forgotten, nor ever can, by those 
who still live of his admirers. 

Kemble never can picture the debility of old age. In his Lear 
consummate art is seen, struggling against nature, in a vain 
attempt to put in practice Murphy’s description of Garrick: but 
the laborious effort is seen, and the natural pathos of the poet 
is lost. In the few passages in which he is good, the critical eye 
can trace study and premeditation where there ought to be unex- 
pected explosions of feeling. As Churchill says of Barry: 

Behold him for the solemn scene prepare, 
See how he frames his eye, poises each limb, 
Puts the whole body in a proper trim; 


From whence we learn, with no great stretch of art, 
Five lines hence comes a ghost, and, hah! a start. 


We therefore think, that we neither overrate nor disparage Cooke 
when we give him the place we do—inferior to Garrick, Hender- 
son, and Barry—superior to all others. To his great living rival, 
Kemble, the palm must be conceded in the studied graces of 
action and in dignity of person and deportment—in these no actor 
we have ever seen equals him; but Cooke takes the lead, at least as 
far, in natural expression of feeling. 

Those who have given much of their time and attention to the 
stage cannot but have observed, that in every great, old, standing 
play there are certain passages in which actors following, like 
sheep, each the example of his leader, take their best spring, and 
exert themselves to outdo each other. Thus, in Richard, almost every 
one we have seen strains himself in “ Off with his head!—so much 
for Buckingham.” *‘ Strike alarum drums! let not the heavens 
hear these tell-tale women rail on the Lord’s anointed,” &c.—Thus 
too in Hamlet, “ To be, or not to be,” and “ Angels and mjnisters 
ef grace defend me,” &c.—And in this way a kind of hereditary 
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homage is paid to a few passages, which are made to blaze with 
superior splendor while all the others are left to shift for them- 
selves. Not so Cooke—far from hobbling on servilely in the very 
footsteps of others, he strikes out beauties of his own; and, by 
raising the depressed parts, makes the whole more uniform, even 
where the poet really flags supporting him, and where the scene 
lacks interest, and is dulled by a paucity of business, supplying 
both from his by-play and other resources. Though we have learned 
from experience to lay our account with finding in him more or less 
of this in every character he performs, we were still astonished and 
charmed with the force he gave to some passages of Lear, which in 
other hands pass unnoticed. It was the first time we saw him play 
the character; and it was the first time that ever we observed the 
audience or felt ourselves to be attracted by the opening speech— 
Meantime we shall express our darker purpose: 


The map there. Know that we have divided 
‘ In three our kingdom, ke. 


In the management of every other actor, that we have seen, this 
speech appeared a dull uninteresting explanation, necessary no 
doubt to the understanding of the sequel, but dilatory and tedious: 
in Cooke’s it excited attention, it charmed, and elicited a loud peal 
of applause. We confess it surprised us, because we did not think 
the words susceptible of such expression, nor to this moment can 
we perceive how such effects could have been produced from such 
materials. From this specimen alone some conception may be 
formed of the extraordinary effects which are said to have been 
produced by the declamation of Quin, and of the wonders done by 
old Mr. Sheridan, though he was deficient in every physical qua- 
lity—in voice, face, stature, and person; which made Churchill, 
though a malignant satirist, say of the former 

His words bore sterling weight, nervous and strong, 

In manly tides of sense they roll’d along. 
And of the latter * 

Just his conceptions, natural and great, 

His action strong, his words infore’d with weight, 


Were speech-fam’d Quin himself to hear him speak, 
Envy would drive the color from his cheek. 


* Sir Brook Boothby, in the preface to his translation of Britannicus, ascribes the general igno- 
rance or neglect in redding poetry to the revolution made by Garrick. who being willing to depress 
a talent he did not possess, contrived to bring measured and harmonious recitation into disrepute: 
for with all his skill he was either by constitution, or natural deficiency of voice, unable to acquire 
reputation as a declaimer. 
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That there is something in elocution, independent of all rule, a 
natural privilege peculiar to itself,—a secret charm, which no 
art can infuse, no instruction impart, no rules determine or insure, 
the speaking of Cooke is a proof to which our readers may resort 
with certainty of conviction. Cooke frequently tramples down all 
scholastic rules,—the ordinary stops, and the whole doctrine of 
punctuation seem at times to be but the sports of his genius,—hur- 
ried on by nature, he wings his way over the impediments which 
check and fetter common formalists in speech, and in doing so, in- 
fuses into the meaning of the words a subtilty of sense and an 
energy of expression truly astonishing. It is this gift which drew 
from the late eloquent lord Loughborough, the intimate of Quin and 
Garrick, and the pupil and partial friend of Macklin, the opinion, 
that Cooke was the best stage-speaker he had ever heard. Hence 
it is that the most obscure passage in the obsolete speeches of Ben 
Jonson and Massinger, are, when uttered by this actor, intelligible 
to the meanest of his auditors. ® 

Through the whole of that scene, his superiority to all we have 
seen is great and unquestionable;—the same distinctness, precision 
and force, which brought the first speech to a level with the lowest 
capacity in the house, pervaded those which followed. Even in that 
to Kent, in which his words are quickened by the impetuosity of 
rage, this extraordinary power, being ingrafted in his nature, never 
forsook him; and critical tasie could not be more justly delighted,— 
seldom has met such cause for surprise, as at the perfect discrimi- 
nation of voice and accent, which, without effort, marked the two 
parentheses that follow, each close on the heels of the other: 


Since thou hast thought to make us break our vows, 
(Which we durst never yet) and with strain’d pride 
To come betwixt our sentence and our power, 
(Which nor our nature nor our place can bear) 

Our potency made good, take thy reward. 


To mark a parenthesi®in the full current of speech is no easy 
matter. To a certain extent it may be acquired, however, by study 
and instruction. But to parenthesize as Cooke does, that is to say, 
to separate from the main speech a sentence which, though in- 
cluded in it, is distinct from and independent of it, by a mere in- 
flection of the voice; to insulate it, and make that insulation per- 
ceptible to every ear, requires a determination of nature which 
no instruction can supply—no art attain. This we assert, not on 
conjecture, but from manifold experiment. We have tried it our- 
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selves,—we have known it to be tried by others, whose organs were 
infinitely superior to ours; but in vain. What the ear, and organs 
of delivery of Hodgkinson were, is well known; over and over again 
he and this writer worked, not only at the parenthesis, but at the 
multiplied emphasis of Cooke: still the result was forced and 
artificial; and in spite of every effort, the line of demarkation be- 
tween the parenthesized part and the sentence that included it, was 
coarse, studied, and unnatural, compared to those of this great 
master, and yet not so obvious as his to the understanding or per- 
ceptible to the ear. 

In the scene where Kent desires to be admitted into the king’s 
service, Cooke’s looks made every word tell; the expression of ap- 
probation that accompanied Kent’s blunt tale was excellent; and the 
abrupt manner in which, under that feeling, he said, “ Follow me; 
thou shalt serve me;” was strongly characteristic. Indeed the whole 
of the fourth scene was of the first rank of acting, particularly the 
curse, in the utterance of which, though we have heard him 
equalled, we have never heard him surpassed. 

In the second act he was as near to his excellence in the first, 
as the words and incidents would allow. There is one point, how- 
ever, which he did not mark as impressively as he might hav@one; 
and in which all the living actors vary from their predecessors as 
entirely, as if the words were understood to have a meaning how, 
different from that which was once ascribed to them. When Regan 
bids him return to Goneril, and own to her, that he had wronged 
her, Lear exclaims, 

Ask her forgiveness? 
Do you but mark how this becomes the house. 
( Kneels.) Dear daughter, I confess that I am old: 


** Age is unnecessary; On my knees 1 beg 
** That you’ll vouchsafe me raiment, bed and food.” 


Actors of the present time, and no mean ones either, speak this to 
Regan directly, as if it was a serious petition to her; but the fact 
evidently is, that it is a splenetic effusion, uttered in a paroxysm of 
that mixed kind of feeling which baseness, when so extreme as to 
create ludicrous emotions, generates in feeble constitutions. That 
kind of dubious sensation, which it is easier to conceive than 
describe; and which Johnson himself, perhaps, could not so well 
express as the vulgar do when they say, “‘ I did not know whether 
to laugh or cry.” The bare proposition is at once so insulting and 
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so ludicrous, so replete with turpitude and folly, that the old king is 
filled with a compound of real anger and affected levity, in which he 
has recourse to the practical trope of falling on his knees, in order 
to mark to all around the abject degradation to which Regan’s ade 
vice would incite him. Thus Barry, thus Mossop and Sheridan, thus 
Henderson, and, of course, thus Garrick read it. Nor do we know 
one passage in the whole play, the curse itself not excepted, which 
had so piercing an effect upon the audience. 
Ask her forgiveness’—[to Regan. 

Then turning round to all the attendants, Henderson, soliciting 
their attention, said, in a tone of solemnity, ) 


Do you but mark how this becomes the. house. 


—“ Be you the judges how such language as this (which Regan, 
“ my own daughter, recommends) would comport with the regal 
* dignity of the house of Lear.” 


Then taking off his hat, and, when he kneeled, dropping it and his 
cane on the ground, in a tone of biting irony directed to Regan, he 
affectedly said, 
« Dear daughter, I confess that I am old: 
Age is unnecessary, &c. 
And having said it rose hastily, filled with resolution as well as 
rage. 

Though we are persuaded that this is the obvious meaning of 
the author, we are equally persuaded that there are many, who, 
loving to hug their own errors (as they do their children) to their 
hearts, will be ready to refuse their assent to it. We will not contest 
the point with them, but with all due deference say, that, without 
resting on our own judgment, we cannot help preferring the opinions 
of the great men we have mentioned, to any now existing. Of this 
however we are clear, that whatever the intention of Shakspeare 
was, the effect of the reading of this passage by Henderson, &c. 
would be cheaply purchased by a transgression of it; and we doubt 
very much whether any of the great men whose authority we 
quote, had greater powers to give the desired effect to that passage, 
than Mr. Cooke possesses, if he chose to adopt it. 

We should do wrong to omit the praise that is due to the pre- 
sent Lear, for the very masterly delivery of the last speech of the 
second act. On Mr. Cooke’s power in the management of broken 
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sentences and abrupt transitions we have heretofore said enough to 


render it almost superfluous to discuss particularly his excellence 
in the following passage: 


No, you unnatural hags, 
I will have such revenges on you both, 
That all the world shall I will do such things— 
——What they are I yet know not —— but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth. 


Though in conformity to dramatic rule, this tragedy is divided. 
into five acts, the character of Lear, which is our chiet object, will 
be more properly resolved into three divisions. The first antece- 
dent to his insanity, and contained in the two first acts, which have 
already been considered; the second, his madness and wandering 
abroad; the third, bis return to reason, and his death. 

As bodily pain becomes extinct in its own excess, and when it 
reaches the summit of endurance is lost in insensibility, so the na- 
tural result of excessive mental pain, (and indeed too often) its de- 
plorable refuge, is madness. The frequency of this has rendered it so 
familiar to expectation, that nothing is more common than to hear 
persons confounded with grief exclaim, “ 1 shall run mad,—TI shall 
lose my senses.” That it is natural, experience shows. To Shak- 
speare, therefore, who was sufficiently versed in the most occult 
parts of man’s nature, no great praise can be due for knowing that 
which the many knew; but his is the praise of taking into account 
that madness impairs dignity; that when the cause which promotes 
it is slight, the malady appears ridiculous and generates contempt; 
that to reconcile it to the majesty of the tragic muse, to render it 
consistent with decorum in exalted personages, and to relieve it 
from the incongruity which excites levity and ludicrous emotions, it 
must be grounded in some awful circumstance, and, in its opera- 
tions, be conducted with pathos, and affecting solemnity. Having 
fixed upon the story of King Lear, (which in the original cv: cep- 
tion is as wretched a piece of lore as can be found in the juimber 
room of tradition) he exerted his genius upon it to the effect we now 
witness: to this end he has formed a mass of provocation sufficient, 
in any judgment, to"drive a feeble man mad, and has made the sub- 
ject of it a person who, from complexional temperature and acci- 
dental circumstances, must be supposed highly susceptible of such 
melancholy impressions. The former we find manifested in the in-, 
cidents, the latter is to be collected by induction. We have already 
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remarked, that, from being accustomed to regal authority and un- 
bounded possessions, he is driven almost to the necessity of asking, 
as alms, a bare subsistence out of an empire he had bestowed; while 
highminded, impetuous, fond and resentful by nature, and un- 
governable in his passions from habit, he is made just a fit person 
for such evils to work upon. As each separate part of Shak- 
speare’s scheme serves in some way or other, and seldom very 
remotely, to aid and elucidate all the others, we may perceive that 
Lear's quick resentment to Cordelia not only answers the purpose 
of disposing of her, but contributes to render the effect of his other 
daughters’ misconduct to him more likely and natural. For only let 
us consider, what would have been the fate of Goneril and Regan, 
had he the means of punishment still in his hands, when he could 
treat his best beloved Cordelia, upon so very slight a provocation, 
with such cruelty and rigor. In a fair and exact proportion of the 
punishment of crimes, there is no torture ingenious cruelty could in- 
vent, or savage barbarity inflict which, administered on the same 
scale by which he punished Cordelia, could reach the enormity of 
their offences. Such, therefore, would have been the scope of his 
rage,—such too the extent of his latent desire for revenge. Disap- 
pointed in those, what could be reasonably expected, but that in the 
whirlwind of his passions his reason should be torn up by the roots. 
Thus has our bard made the madness of Lear (totally different from 
all other fictions of the kind) the natural and almost necessary re- 
sult of his character and circumstances. Nor is it related in long de- 
clamatory speeches,—it is not told by a third person “ like the tale 
of an idiot, signifying nothing,” as having arisen from this or that 
cause, which we cannot feel because we witness no part of it, nor 
look upon as adequate to such an effect, because we do not fee! it, 


‘—but it is developed to us in its natural progress, as it step by step 


assails and affects the mind of the unhappy old king. 

Having brought Lear within the confines of madness by means 
thus natural, let us now examine how our poet exhibits him in 
this extraordinary state. 

The third act presents the persecuted old king wandering over 
a heath in a tremendous storm, and attended only by his fool, 
and by Kent still in disguise. Before he appears, we are prepared 
for him by a speech in which one of his gentlemen draws a charm- 
ing poetical picture of his situation. 

Kent. Where’s the king? 
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Gent. Contending with the frightful elements: 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the sea, 

Or swell the curled waters ’bove the main, 

That things might change, or cease; tears his white hair, 
Which the impetuous blasts, with eyeless rage, 

Catch in their fury and make nothing of; 

Strives in his little world of man to outscorn 

The to-and-fro conflicting wind and rain. 

This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would couch, 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 

Keep their fur dry, unbonneted he runs, 

And bids what will take all. 


When Lear first comes forward we find him sublimely apostro- 
phizing the storm, and, in terms of defiance, calling upon the 
thunder to destroy the earth and every thing that makes uzgrate- 
ful man: . 
low, winds, and crack your cheeks! rage! blow! 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, spout 

Till you have drench’d our steeples, drown’d the cocks! 

You sulphureous and thought-executing fires, 

Vaunt couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 

Singe my white head! And thou, all-shaking thunder, 

Strike flat the thick rotundity of the world! 

Crack nature’s moulds; all germens spill at once 

That make ingrateful man! 


As is natural in madness, the thoughts and feelings of his heart that 
were formerly predominant are now uppermost. He has lost a king- 
dom; but the poet, intent upon recommending Lear in the strongest 
manner to our affections, makes his paternal feelings and moral 
principles rise paramount to his ambitious,—his first thoughts, 
therefore, continually recur to the cruelty of his daughters:—Next 
in order, moral images prevail in his fancy, and adorn the effusions 
of his distracted mind;—when the recollection of his past regal 
dignity flits across his disordered imagination, it is only to render 
his agonies more horrible, and to deepen his regret, not so much 
for the loss of his kingdom, as for the abuse of his power and for his 
negligence in office. 

Rumble thy belly full! spit fire! spout rain! 

Nor rain, wind, thunder, fire, are my daughters: 

I love not you, ye elements, with unkindness, 

I néver gave you kingdoms call’d you children, 


You owe me no subscription. 
* * * * 
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But yet I call you servile ministers, 

That have with two pernicious daughters join’d 

Your high-engender’d battles, against a head 

So old and white as this! —Oh, Oh! ’tis foul. 
7 * * * « 

FinraL InGRATIr DE! 

Is it not as this mouth should tear this hand 

For lifting food to’t?—But I will punish hence: 

No! 1 will weep no more.—Zn such a night 

To shut me out/—Pour on! I will endure:— 

In such a night as this’ ——O! Regan, Goneril! 

Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave you all! 


How far Garrick might have approximated to perfection in these 
passages we cannot tell; for we have seen too much of the baneful 
effects of enthusiasm upon the judgment, to give implicit faith to 
the wonders we have heard of him in this part; and our scepticism 
on the subject has not been at all diminished by observing that little 
less praise has been lavished on other actors, who certainly have made 
but a water-gruel affair of King Lear. It is our opinion, however, that 
there are several of those passages so transcendently and sublimely 
pathetic, that they cannot gain, in representation, and must rather 
lose, by any histrionic powers, however great. Mossop’s utterance of 
O Regan, Goneril! 
Your old kind father, whose frank heart gave you all! 


would rend a heart if it were made of knotted oak:—but who is he 
that can give the whole speech with the same impressive effect 
that may be experienced from reading it? The transition from ten- 
derness to horror however in the words 


O that way madness lies; let me shun that; 
No more of that 


was admirably marked by Cooke. “ Truth,” said old Charles 
Macklin, “is so plain, so obvious, so simple, and so old, that 
it gives no pleasure.” In the productions of Shakspeare truth 
so essentially presides, that all his portraits seem, to the vulgar 
mind, scarcely to intitle him to any particular praise: —they are 
so much nature itself that, like Columbus’s egg in the traditionary 
story, they appear, when once known, such as any one might have 
done, if he had only thought of it. But it so happens, that Shakspeare 
is he who, above all dramatic poets, ancient or modern, makes, as 
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Dr. Johnson says, his persons “ act and speak by the influence of 
those general passions and feelings by which all minds are agitated.” 
All other poets, and the best too only, descrise—Shakspeare imi- 
tates nature; or rather he becomes the very person he represents, 
imagines himself in his situation, and acts and speaks under the 
impression of the character he assumes. Hence the external ap- 
pearance of his portraits seems familiar to us, and are indeed such 
as every man thinks, when he sees them, that he himself would 
appear were he exposed to similar circumstances. 

Thus, when Edgar, in disguise, comes forward and tells his tale 
of sufferings, Lear’s associating his miseries with his own, and, in 
his distraction, ascribing them to the same cause, is precisely 
what nature would dictate, but what not one poet in a million would 
have thought of. How natfiral, and yet how exquisitely touching, 
is his question 

What, have his daughters brought him to this pass? 


Then turning to Edgar, 


Couldst thou save nothing?— Didst thou give them ALL? 


“ Mr. Murphy,” says Dr. Johnson, “a very judicious critic, ob- 
serves with great justness, that Lear would move our compassion 
but little, did we not rather consider the injured Father than the de- 
graded king.” We will add, that while Lear’s continued recurrence 
to that subject not only excites our compassion, but claims our 
approbation, his beautiful moral effusions inforce our veneration for 
him as a man of once brilliant virtues, however obscured they might 
have been by passion. Still following his own wayward conceptions, 
he takes it for granted that Edgar owes his ruin to his daughters, 
and in the bitterness of his heart he curses them: 


Now all the plagues that in the pendulous air 
Hang fated o’er men’s faults, light on thy daughters. 


And then, in perfect congruity with his character, irritable, hasty, 
and impetuous, he replies to Kent, who tells him that Edgar has 
no daughters: 


Death, traitor! Nothing could have subdued nature 
To such a lowness, but his unkind daughters. 


Another admirable stroke of nature, not generally so much noticed 
as it deserves, is this:—Exhausted with the severity of the storm, 
Vo. IV. R 
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and his mind partially reduced to a more temperate state, by a se- 
ries of reflections on his situation, he agrees to take shelter in 
a hovel, but not till he has urged the inexpediency of doing so, 
with a plausible but false reasoning, admirably adapted to his cir- 
cumstances, and well calculated to afford him scope for moral 
apothegmatizing. 

The art of our necessities is strange 


That can make vile things precious. 
* * * 


Thou think’st ’tis much that this contentious storm 
Invades us to the skin; so ’tis to thee; 

But where the greater malady is fix’d, 

The lesser is scarce felt. * ad . 

> * * * © * ‘When the mind’s free, 

The body’s delicate: the tempesyin my mind 

Doth from my senses take all feeling else, 


Save what beats there. 
7. o * * 


Pr’ythee go in thyself; seek thine own ease; 

This tempest will not give me leave to ponder 

On things would hurt me more. But I'll go in: 

In, boy; go first; [to the fool.] You houseless poverty,— 
Nay, get thee in. I'll pray, and then I'll sleep. 





Here the miseries of his fellow creatures are recommended to his 
serious consideration, by recurrence to his own sufferings: 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this perilous storm, 

How shall your houseless heads and unfledg’d sides, 
Your loop’d and window’d raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? 


The poor old monarch might say with the royal hostess of neas: 


Non ignara mali, miseris succurrere disco,— 


but his sensibility tells him he does so too late, and he falls into a 
conscientious selfreproach for his past negligence: 


O I have ta’en 
Too little care of this! —Take physic, pomp; 
Expose thyself to teel what wretches feel; 
That thou may’st shake the superfiux to them, 
And show the heavens more just. 


At this moment of sober reflection, Edgar comes forth, and his 
assumed madness produces an immediate relapse in Lear, who 
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sinks back into a state of frenzy, worse than his former; yet even 
in this state he moralizes on Edgar’s degraded condition: 


** Is man no more than this? Consider him well: thou owest the worm no 
silk, the beast no hide, the sheep no wool, the cat no perfume-—Ha! here’s 
three of us sophisticated!—Thou art the thing itself: Unaccommodated 
man is no more but such a poor, bare, forked animal as thou art.” 





Thus does Shakspeare make Lear, even in his madness, develop 
and illustrate his natural character, and show himself to be con- 
sistently, whether in sanity or in frenzy, the same benevolent, rash, 
fond, impetuous character, and so habituated to moral reflection, that 
even in the derangement of his intellect, he cherishes it. Nor can 
any thing be more philosophically exact than the broad distinction 
the poet has drawn between the feigned madness of Edgar and 
the real insanity of Lear. Edgar assumes, as the topic of Ais ficti- 
tious ravings, an idea which could not occur to a rational being, 
or be dwelt upon in a state of mental sanity: —the foul fiend perse- 
cutes him. This is quite out of nature—and what is more, he does 
not stick to it—he is not uniform: as in all cases of fictitious mad- 
ness, he in spite of himself occasionally wanders into rationality, 
and all his feigned images of distraction are evidently forced and fa- 
bricated: he discovers sympathy too—he feels compassion four Lear; 
but Lear not only adheres to one grievance as the leading topic of 
his wandering effusions, but strains every incident that occurs to 
a conformity with that topic, and associates every occurrence with 
the idea of it-—The tempest is joined with his daughters against 
him—Nothing but unkind daughters could bring a man to such 
ruin as Edgar’s—And when he fancies a court of justice seated, in 
which he appoints Edgar and the fool to preside as judges, he 
arraigns his daughters before it: 


“ T’ll see their trial first:—Bring in the evidence— 
* Thou robed man of justice take thy place.” 


** Arraign her first; *tis Goneril. I here take my oath before this honoura 
“ ble assembly, she kick’d the poor king her father.” 


** And here’s another, whose warpt looks proclaim 
“ What store her heart is made of.—Stop her there! 
** Arms, arms, sword, fire!—Corruption in the place! 
“ False justice, why hast thou let her ’scape?” 


“ Then let them anatomize Regan; see what breeds about her heart: Is 
‘* there any cause in nature that makes these hard hearts?” 
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The fancy that Regan is making her escape is wonderfully fine, 
nor is the idea of inspecting her heart less so. 

In the fourth act, the madness of Lear is increased in degree, 
and supported by the author with proportionate power. Here he 
extends his anger from his two daughters to the whole sex, upon 
whom he pours forth his splenetic frenzy in terms of invective, 
which, however, have more truth than delicacy to recommend 
them, but are checkered with some admirable moral reflections. 

Through this section of the character, the acting of Mr. Cooke 
was less striking than we expected to find it. All that he attempt- 
ed he accomplished; but he seemed cautious of attempting much, 
aware, no doubt, of the very ticklish ground on which he stood, as 
respecting the part he had to personate and the audience to whom 
he was performing. Some passages there are in the mad part of 
Lear, which run a chance of exciting ludicrous emotions if there 
be not a certain aptitude in the audience to comprehend and 
relish them, as well as consummate skill and power in the actor. 
In some of the most pathetic lines, and interesting situations, of 
the fourth act, there are points to which the slightest unexpected 
or outre incident might give a turn, the very reverse of the actor’s 
intention, and produce stupid merriment instead of tears. We re- 
member to have seen one of the most heart-rending representations 
that ever was witnessed in any theatre, (we mean Mrs. Barry’s last 
scene of Omiscinda, in the tragedy of Alonzo,) turned into riotous 
merriment, by a dog’s walking in upon the stage, and with his tail 
wagying, seeming to contemplate what was going forward. Most 
people know how a bare yawn from a musician in the orchestra, 
while Garrick was playing, caused such convulsions of laughter in 
the house, that the actor was so disconcerted that he could not, with 
all his confidence, recover himself for the night, and was with dif- 
ficulty prevailed upon to forgive the innocent yawner. We know 
too, that it is highly improbable Mr. Cooke should not have heard 
that, without any provocation whatever, save what arises from the 
clumsy misconceptions of an ignorant coarse few in our pit and 
gallery—yea, and sometimes in the boxes too—fits of merriment 
frequently take place exactly in the very parts of the performance 
where neither poet, player, nor spectator of common sense, could 
imagine such a thing possible. In all likelihood, therefore, Mr. 
Cooke thought it advisable to be more temperate in the personifi- 
cation of Lear, in those passages, than he otherwise would have been 
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on well tried ground, or perhaps than he may be hereafter. So far 
from detracting from the great merit of this gentleman, we think 
it does him credit, and evinces his respect for his audience, that 
he generally avoids all those dubious points which have the slightest 
tendency to put the entirety and consistent effect of the scene to 
hazard. As we have been led to these observations by the progress 
of our criticism, we will mention an instance of this creditable cir- 
cumspection which, though not immediately connected with Lear, 
will not be thought inapplicable to this part of our subject. 

On Mr.Kemble’s first performance of Prospero, in the Tempest, 
the critics were astonished to hear him pronounce the plural of the 
word AcHeE as if it were spelled arrcuzs—in which he was most 
certainly correct: the word being a dissyllable, and as such placed 
by Shakspeare in every line in which he uses it—as for instance: 

Fill all thy bones with aches; make thee roar 

That beasts shall tremble at thy din. 
And in Timon of Athens, act the Ist, scene the Ist: 

Aches contract and starve your supple joints. 
A contest, however, arose about it in London, among the enlight- 
ened critics and the would-bes, which never can be ended till 


ignorance acquires the very best part of knowledge,—*“ to know 
itself.” During this contest, Mr. Kemble being laid up with sick- 
ness, Mr. Cooke was appointed to the character; and now, when all 
looked eagerly for his pronunciation of aches, behold he left the 
whole line out;—on which the following impromptu appeared. 


COOKE’S SOLILOQUY. 
Aitches or akes, shall I speak both or either? 
If akes I violate my Shakspeare’s measure— 
If aitches I shall give King Johnny pleasure; 
I’ve hit upon’t—by Jove, I’ll utter neither. 


But to return to Lear, there were several points in the mad 
scenes, which Cooke hit off with great force and felicity. One was, 


First let me talk with this philosopher:— 
What is the cause of thunder’? 


Another: 
I’ll take the word of this same learned Theban-— 
What is your study? 
And lastly, 
Make no noise, make no noise; draw the curtains: 
So, so, so; we'll go to supper in the morning: so, so, so. 
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From the time Lear’s senses begin to be restored, Cooke’s per- 
sonation of him was excellent. His killing the ruffians, albeit it 
raised a little laugh among the greasy night-caps, was inimitably 
executed. 

The sudden renovation of strength, occasioned by despair, and 
the no less sudden relapse into weakness, received from him the 
highest coloring of nature; and nothing could be more expressive 
of exultation than his looks when he exclaimed, 


Did I not, fellow? 
I have seen the day, with my good biting falchion, 
I would make them skip: 


Or the mixture of painful recollection and compulsory resignation 
depicted in the shake and decline of his head, and in the feeble 
sinking in his voice, when he said 
I am old now, 
And these same crosses spoil me. 


We consider the scene in which Lear comes to himself after 
having slept, to be equal to any one of our bard’s best productions. 
The state of doubt he is in, standing as he does on the confines of 
both worlds, in which of them he is, but rather inclining to the 


supposition that he is an inhabitant of the other, is divinely con- 
ceived, and more than humanly expressed. 


You do me wrong to take me out of the grave:— 
—Thou art a soul in bliss; but I am bound 
Upon a wheel of fire, that mine own tears 
Do scald like molten lead. 
Cord. Sir, do you know me? 
Lear. You are a spirit, 1 know:—when did you die 


The whole of this scene is ineffably tender—The old man’s 
affectionate and penitent expressions to Cordelia,—his feebleness, 
his misgivings. 

Yet Lam doubtful: for I am mainly ignorant 

What place this is; and all the skill | have 

Remembers not these garments—Nor I know not 

Where I did lodge last night:———Do not laugh at me, 

For, as I am a man, | think this lady 

To be my child Cordelia. 


This is perhaps the most exquisite pitch of tenderness which the 
imitative genius of man has ever reached: and here Cooke display- 
ed the extent and versatility of his powers: his veice, his looks and 
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ius utterance perfectly corresponding with the purpose of the poet, 
and sending every word irresistibly home to the heart. 

Always lamenting that this tragedy should ever be represented 
in Mr. Tate’s or Mr. Colman’s mutilated shape, we felt more than 
common regret at it this evening, seeing how much was lost to the 
audience in the performance which Cooke would have made of the 
last act in its original state. 

To secure ourselves from the imputation of dogmatism in the 
opinions we have advanced, we will first show that we do not stand 
alone in them. We will produce respectable authorities in our 
favour, and we will then extract for our readers some of the pas- 
sages that have been cut out, that they may judge what they lose 
by this little less than sacrilegious innovation upon the best work 
of the divine Shakspeare. 

A tasteful and enlightened British critic, now living, speaks thus 
of those alterations: 

“ Lear, Shakspeare’s chef d’ceuvre in sublimity of imagination 
‘“‘ and potent interest, was altered by Tate in 1681, and by Colman 
‘in 1768. Our inimitable bard owes, in my opinion, more blame 
“ than thanks for what they have done, though their respective al- 
“ terations, the one grounded on the former, show much critical 
‘“‘ ingenuity. Those who approve of the innovations of Tate, in the 
“ fortunate loves of Edgar and Cordelia, and in the catastrophe 
“ which now preserves Lear and Cordelia for happier days, may 
“ differ from me, but I cannot think otherwise than that these va- 
“ riations, especially the second, are destructive of the two great 
“legitimate ends of tragedy,—ro Qobrger xas eAstsvor—lerror and 
“ compassion. The sufferance of the innocent may want peetical 
“ justice, but it does not lack example in human life, of which the 
“‘ stage is the mirror; and the distress excited by any tragic action, 
“ however excessive (if not disgusting* as well as horrible, like 
“ the blinding of Gloster) is so proper to this species of drama, 
“ that it cannot be dispensed with, without producing a compara- 
“ tively miserable tameness in the denouement, like that which ob- 
“ tains in this tragedy as it is represented. In Tate’s Lear, the old 
“ king is restored to his senses and his crown; Kent shares in his 
“ prosperity, and Edgar and Cordelia complete the comic termi- 
“ nation of the piece by a marriage. Is this to be compared with 
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* As is the case with the catastrophe of The Robbers. 
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“‘ Shakspeare’s conception? Scene the last,—Znter Lear mad, 
‘“‘ with Cordelia dead in his arms.—He, the father, then franticly 
*“ exclaims, 

* Do you see this?—Look on her, look, her lips, 

* Look there, look there.” —Expires. 


“ Kent sees this in reality, which in fiction harrows.up the soul; 
“ his faithful heart bursts, and he follows his master. Which ca- 
“‘ tastrophe has in it the true spirit and genius of tragedy?’——Johnson 
“ is, however, against me; but what he says of his own sensations, 
“ is, I contend, an argument militating powerfully in my favour. 
« —‘ T was,’ he observes, ‘ many years ago, so shocked by Corde- 
* lia’s death, that I know not whether I ever endured to read again 
“ the last scenes of the play, till I undertook to revise them as an 
‘¢ editor.” 

What Mr. Addison says, will be found in the fortieth number of 
the Spectator, Vol. 1st.—The preliminary reasoning is too long for 
admission now, but what immediately relates to Lear, is as follows: 

“ Terror and commiseration leave a pleasing anguish in the 
“ mind; and fix the audience in such a serious composure of 
“ thought, as is much more lasting and delightful than any little 
“ transient starts of joy and satisfaction. Accordingly we find that 
“ more of our English tragedies have succeeded, in which the fa- 
«“ yourites of the audience sink under their calamities, than those 
“in which they recover themselves out of them. The best plays 
“ of this kind are the Orphan, Venice Preserved, Alexander the 
“ Great, Theodosius, Oedipus, Oroonoko, Othello, &c. King Lear 
“ is an admirable tragedy as Shakspeare wrote it; but as it is re- 
‘«‘ formed according to the chimerical notions of poetical justice, it 
“ has lost half its beauties.” 

The whole doctrine upon which this depends was first laid down 
by Aristotle, and has been since felicitously inforced and illustrat- 
ed by Burke in some passages of his work on the Sublime and 
Beautiful—So much for three, at least, of the greatest moral and 
critical philosophers that ever lived. Let our readers now consult 
their own hearts when they hear what Shakspeare says: 


Enter Lear with Cordelia dead in his arms. 


Lear. Howl, howl, how]! O you are men of stone; 
Had I your tongues and eves, I’d use them so 
That heaven’s walls should crack: O she’s gone for ever' 
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—I know when one is dead, and when one lives: 
She’s dead as earth!—Lend me a looking glass; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why then she lives. 

Kent. Is this the promis’d end? 

Lear. This feather stirs; she lives! If it be so, 
It is a chance that does redeem all sorrows 
That ever I have felt. 

Kent. O my good master! 

Lear. Pr’ythee away. 

Edgar. ’Tis noble Kent, your friend. 

Lear. A plague upon you, murderers, traitors all! 
I might have sav’d her—now she’s gone forever! 
Cordelia, Cordelia, stay a little. Ha! 
What is’t thou say’st Her voice was ever soft, 
Gentle and low. 
No, no, no life!— 
Why should a dog, a horse, a,rat have life, 
And thou no breath at all?—O thou wilt come no more; 
Never, never, never, never, never!—— 
—— Pray you undo this button: —thank you, sir.— 
Do you see this?}—Look on her lips; 
Look there! Look théte! [ He dies. } 





Other poets would have made Kent or Edgar direct the attention 
to the swelling and heaving of Lear’s heart in the struggles of ex- 
piring nature,—but the great necromancer does it by a touch from 
Lear himself: “ Pray you undo this button—thank you, sir.” 

After this exposition, we trust, there are few of our readers 
who will not join us in deprecating the alterations of Lear, and in 
wishing Shakspeare’s great original composition restored to the 
stage. 

In the course of the foregoing analysis we have adverted to the 
poverty of the original piece from which Shakspeare took his out- 
line of Lear. We will now present that piece to our readers, who, 
from a comparison of the foundation with the superstructure which 
Shakspeare has raised upon it, will see in a stronger light the 
magnitude of his genius. From the dunghil of Ennius, Virgil is 
said to have collected gold; the following, from which that great 
chemist Shakspeare contrived to extract something more precious, 
is from a much meaner dunghil. The perusal of this old piece will 
rather serve to raise than depreciate his genius in the estimation 
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of the reader, and will show that the delicacy of his taste, and 
soundness of his judgment, were almost as remarkable as the 
richness of his fancy. That he could present the world with such a 
copy of Lear, having before him such a paltry original, is the 
strongest evidence of his possessing the poet’s frenzy-rolling eye, 
as well as his imagination to body forth things unsubstantial, and 
his pen to give them shape. 

The extract is part of a scene in a drama intitled “ The History 
of King Leir and his Three Daughters.” 


CorpveE..ta. Ah, good old father, tell to me thy griefe, 
Ile sorrow with thee, if not adde reliefe. 
Leir. Ah, good young daughter, I may call thee so; 
For thou art like a daughter I did owe. 
Cor. Do you not owe her still? what is she dead? 
Letrr. No, God forbid: but all my interest’s gone, 
By showing my selfe too much unnatural: 
So have I lost the title of a father, 
And may be call’d a stranger to her rather. 
Cor. Your title’s good still: for ’tis alwayes knowne, 
A man may do as him list with his owne. 
But have you but one daughter themin all? 
Letr. Yes, 1 have more by two, then would I had. 
Cor. O, say not so, but rather see the end; 
They that are bad may have the grace to mend: 
But how have they offended you so much? 
Lerr. If from the first I should relate the cause, 
*Twould make a heart of adamant to weepe; 
And thou, poore soule, kind-hearted as thou art, 
Dost weepe already, ere I do begin. 
Cor. For God’s love tell it; and when you have done, 
lle tell the reason why I weepe so soone. 
Leir. Then know this first, I am a Brittaine borne, 
And had three daughters by one loving wife; 
And though I say it, of beauty they were sped; 
Especially the youngest of the three, 
For her perfections hardly macht could be: 
On these I doted with a jelous love, 
And thought to try which of them lov’d me best, 
By asking them, which would do most for me? 
The first and second flattred me with words, 
And vow’d they lov’d me better than their lives 
The youngest said, she lov’d me as a child 
Might do: her answere I esteem’d most yild, 
And presently in an outragious mood, 
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I turned her from me to go sinke or swim: 
And all I had, even to the very clothes, 
I gave in dowry with the other two: 
And she that best deserv'd the greatest share, 
I gave her nothing but disgrace and care. 
Now mark the sequel: when I had done thus, 
I sojournd in my eldest daughter’s house, 
Where for a time I was intreated well, 
And liv’d in state sufficing my content; 
But every day her kindnesse did grow cold, 
Which I with patience put up well ynough, 
And seemed not to see the things I saw: 
But at the last she grew so far incenst 
With moody fury, and with causlesse hate, 
That in most vild and contumelious termes, 
She bade me pack, and harbour somewhere else. 
Then was I faine for refuge to repaire 
Unto my other daughter for reliefe; 
Who gave me pleasing and most courteous words; 
But in her actions showed her selfe so sore, 
As never any daughter did before. 
She prayed me in a morning out betime, 
To go to a thicket two miles from the court, 
Pointing that there she would come talke with me: 
There she had set a shag haird murdring wretch, 
To massacre my honest friend and me. 
Then judge your selfe, although my tale be briefe, 
If ever man had greater cause of griefe. 
Kina. Nor never like impiety was done, 
Since the creation of the world begun. 
Lerr. And now I am constraind to seeke relicle 
Of her to whom I have bin so unkind; 
Whose censure, if it do award me death, 
I must confesse she payes me but my due; 
But if she show a loving daéihters part, 
It comes of God and her, not my desert. 
Cor. No doubt she will, I dare be sworne she will. 
Leir. How know you that, not knowing what she is? 
Cor. Myselfe a father have a great way hence, 
Usde me as ill as ever you did her; 
Yet, that his reverend age I once might see, 
Ide creepe along to meet him on my knee. 
Lerr. QO, no mens children are unkind but mine. 
Cor. Condemne not all, because of others crime; 
But looke, deare father, looke, behold and see 
Thy loving daughter speaketh unto thee. T She kneel: 
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Letr. O, stand thou ny, it is my part to kneele, 
And aske forgivenesse for my former faults. [ He kneels. 
Cor. O, if you wish I should injoy my breath, 
Deare father rise, or I receive my death. [ He riseth. 
Lerr. Then I will rise, to satisfy your mind, 
But kneele againe, till pardon be resigned. [ He kneels 
Cor. I pardon you! the word beseemes not me. 
But do I say so, for to ease your knee; 
You gave me life, you were the cause that I 
Am what I am, who else had never bin. 
Leir. But you gave life to me and to my friend, 
Whose dayes had else had an untimely end. 
Cor. You brought me up, when as I was but young, 
And far unable for to helpe myselfe. 
Leir. I cast thee forth, when as thou wast but young, 
And far unable for to helpe thyselfe. 
Cor. God, world, and nature, say I do you wrong, 
That can indure to see you kneele so long. 
Kino. Let me break off this loving controversy, 
Which doth rejoice my very soule to see. 
Good father, rise; she is your loving daughter, (He riseth. 
And honours you with as respective duty, 
As if you were the monarch of the world. 
Cor. But I will never rise from off my knee, [She éneels. 
Until I have your blessing, and your pardon 
Of all my faults committed any way, 
From my first birth unto this present day. 
Lerr. The blessing, which the God of Abraham gave 
Unto the tribe of Juda, light on thee, 
And multiply thy dayes, that thou mayst see 
Thy childrens @hildren prosper after thee. 
Thy faults, which are just none that I do know, 


God pardon on high, and I forgive below. [ She riseth. 
Cor. Now is my heart at quiet, and doth leape 
Within my breast, for joy of thi hap: 


And now, deare father, welcome to our court, 
And welcome, kind Perillus, unto me, 
Mirrour of vertue and true honesty. 

Ler. O, he hath bin the kindest friend to me, 
That ever man had in adversity. 


PeRiLuvs. My toung doth faile, to say what heart doth think; 


I am so ravisht with exceeding joy. 
Kinc. All you have spoke: now let me speak my mind, 
And in few words much matter here conclude: { He éneels 

If ere my heart do harbour any joy, 
Or true content repose within my breast, 
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fill I have rooted out this viperous sect, 
And repossest my father of his crowne, 
Let me be counted for the perjurdst man, 
That ever spake word since the world began. [ Rises. 
MuvumForp. Let me pray too, that never pray’d before; 
{Mumford kneels. 


If ere I resalute the British earth, 
(As, ere ’t be long, I do presume I shall) 
And do returne from thence without my wench, 
Let me be *** * * * for my recompence. [ Rises. 
Kino. Come, let’s to armes for to redresse this wrong: 
Till I am there, me thinks the time seemeslong. [Exeunt. 


Such were the sparks, such the fuel, that served to light up and 
feed the genius of Shakspeare; and if his originality is questionable 


on that ground, let every other poet content himself with the name 
of imitator! 
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SELF CONTROL......... A NEW NOVEL. 





Ix the Mirror for last February we delivered our sentiments on 
novels and novel-reading. The depraved taste and corrupt habits 
of the times, render this subject much more important than is 
generally imagined; and we then entered upon it with the most 
th serious conviction that the erudition of every country ought to step 
{ 3 in to correct the abuse into which this department of literature 
has been carried by its numerous* needy retainers and unqualified 
pretenders. We touched at that time but superficially upon the 
subject, intending to resume it in due time; and, indeed, we made 
a promise to that effect: but though we have neither abandoned 












that purpose, nor lost sight of our promise, a variety of circum- 
stances, arising chiefly from a low state of health, have delayed the 
cxecution of it, as well as of other designs, which we cannot help 








' flattering ourselves will yet be found to combine utility with 






amusement: for we hopg at no great distance of time, to redeem 






our pledge. 
In the essay alluded to, we asserted that “ nineteen in twenty of 







the books called Novels, are positively mischievous; and that it 






‘ might be very much doubted whether any of them were positive- 






' 
7 «ly salutary, except under certain restrictions.” By salutary we 






meant having a positive tendency to improve the morals or the 
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fication, and ought to be explained. 






) 
i 
understanding. A proposition so broad, however, admits of quali- 


That books of sacred authority, and lessons of the most impera- 





tive nature, inforced too by the most awful examples, constantly fail 






of correcting the morals, amending the heart, or regulating the 





conduct, every one of common sense must know; since each 






passing week’s experience proves that the denunciations of re- 






tigton, and the exhortations of our pastors, inforced by all the 
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charms which eloquence can lend to virtue, and all the terrors 
which the thunder of the pulpit can give to vice, avail little to 
produce amendment, and that even in the passage to and from the 
house of God, (nay in the very temple itself,) his laws are vio- 
lated:—how then can it be hoped, that a novel will produce moral 
improvement—or a fictitious story accomplish what the truths of 
our holy religion fail to effect? 

Yet in the present state of society, novels of a certain description 
may at least produce a negative kind of good. Such is the inordi- 
nate voluptuousness of the times, and the bad habits arising from 
it, that the useful employment of time is by a vast proportion 
of young females of moderate condition scorned as derogating 
from their dignity, and every exertion that has not pleasure for its 
object avoided as coarse and painfully laborious: such persons 
reach their highest excellence when they pass their time innocu- 
ously to themselves:—to supply them, therefore, with novels 
calculated to afford amusement, without impairing virtue, or 
endangering innocence, must certainly be allowed to be an object 
of considerable importance. 

We have been induced to offer this little interlocutory essay to 
our readers, by a novel lately published in this city, of which we 
should think it an abuse of time to speak, if it had not some better 
claim to attention than mere innocuousness. Even this, as novels 
now run, were laudable;—but the novel of Serr Controt goes 
farther, and may be read not only without fear of meeting any 
thing to offend the most delicate moral and religious sense, but 
with a just expectation of finding many sentiments instructive 
as well as entertaining, and friendly alike to morality and to the 
cause of religion. The heroine of it, while she is so captivating 
as to excite in the younger part of her sex a spirit of imitative 
emulation, is filled with religious principles which she makes the 
sovereign rule of all her conduct, never swerving from them at 
the solicitations of pleasure, qonvenience, necessity, or enjoy- 
ment;—no, not even of personal safety, or of love, or of the still 
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stronger passion of her heart, filial affection itself—Holding out 
the most important lesson,—a lesson by which, more perhaps than 
by any other, it is the advantage of every one to profit,—namely, 
that the most certain road to felicity is through the thorny paths of 
self-denial and self-control. 

Exclusive of its moral tendency, this novel is calculated to pro- 
duce considerable interest;—the situations are (with the exception 
of a trip to Canada and back again, in the latter end) sufficiently 
natural, and the incidents throughout irresistibly pathetic, and 
well calculated to come home to every uncorrupted bosom, being 
chiefly of a domestic nature. What rarely happens, too, the interest 
excited in the beginning seldom flags; and never entirely subsides 
te the very end. 

The name of the author of this novel does not appear; but it is 
evidently the production of a mind, elegant, well regulated, polished, 
and pious,—one to which it has been given to know the duties of 
life, and to know that the first is, not to shrink from any of them; 


and that to endure distresses with resignation, to encounter difficul- 


ties with cheerfulness, and to resist temptations with inflexible 
firmness, constitute the clearest title to the favour and admiration 
of mankind, and to the care of the Protector of the human race. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

THe letter of JaqusEs is received, and shall receive the attention 
due to it. Of Dufief’s Dictionary we think just as he says, and had 
determined to recommend it. We must postpone that subject, 
however, to the next number. 





